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Che Outlook. 


The doctrine that the Christian Union has 
always waintainued, that the Republican managers 
should send political speakers into the South 
with the view of creating public sentiment, has 
at last been recognized in the case of Louisiana. 
Several consultations have lately been beld among 
leading Republicans, and it is not improbable 
that within the next month the few local orators 
who bave not been driven from the South by the 
terroriem of the last ten years will be reinforced 
from the North. The comiug election in Louisi- 
ana is of particular importance fro® the fact that 
the Leyislature which will then be elected will 
have practically in its hands under the new consti- 
tution the determination of the next year’s Presi- 
dential electors. It is perbaps too much to expect 
that, with no organized effort as yet aod with the 
recollection of the mas-acres in Tensas and Caddo 
parishes fresh in min», the Republicans of Louisi- 
ana can succeed in breaking the solid South, bat 
it is at least worth while for them to make the 
effort and for the party in the North to aid and 
stimulate it to the extent of their power. 


Before this paper reaches our readers it will 
have been determined whether or not Mr. Tilden’s 
influence is still paramount in New York politics, 


for, reduced to a single proposition, this is the 
issue of the campaign. At the present writing it 
would be superfluous. if not unsafe, to express any 
opinion about the result. 


In the death of Senator Chandler, of Michigan, 
whicb occurred suddenly at Cuicago last Friday 
night, the nation loses one of its most eminent 
statesmen and the Republican party an adherent 
who has been equally conspicuous for sound judg- 
ment and zeal. Since his entrance upon Sena- 
torial life, more than twenty yearsago, Mr. Chan- 
dier has been prominently before the country asa 
man Of progressive spirit, breadth of view and 
courage of conviction. His peculiar temperament 
gave him a foremost place among the antagonists 
of the Slave-holding power, and when that 
power had fallen led him to apprehend more 
clearly than many of bis associates the disturb- 
ances that might ensue. His services to the 
party during the presidential campaigns of 1872 
and 1876, in the capacity of Chairman of the 
Naticnal Republican Committee, are not to be 
lightly estimated, while to bis efforts in the pres- 
ent campaign his decease may be directly traced. 
Frank, bonorable, and determined, the fair type 
of a Western statesman and the represen’ative of 
an illustrious generation that is now rapidly pass- 
ing away, Senator Chardler will be deeply 
mourned as one whom the country at this time 
could ill afford to lose. 


Not since the years of tbe war has Wall street 
witnessed so gigantic a series of speculations as 
tbose which bave prevailed during the past two 
montbs. Stocks have been lifted from worthbless- 
ness to dizzy heights of speculative value, the 
appreciation being as it seemed, greatest where 
the intrinsic worth of the security is the -leasr. 
The eagerness to buy even at the present- high 
rates is not unaccountable if one considers the 
vast amount of movey seeking investment and the 
readiness of people generally to buy stocks on a 
rising market. It ought to be recollected, how- 
ever, that rises of this sort are generally initiated 
and engineered by -peculators at the scene of ac 
tion who take the opportunity, when the *‘ boom” 
is fairly under way and purchasers ate rushing in 
from all over the country, to unload their securi- 
ties upon a too confiding public. Prudent people 
will do well to refrain from buying at present 
prices, or, for tbat matter, from dealing at all in 
stucks that bave no tangible value. 


The determination of the comptroller of the cur 
rency to prevent the over certification of checks by 
the banks of this city by enforciug stringently the 
provisions of the National Banking Act is a wise 
and timely one. The spectacle of a bank loaning 
its cred.t daily to the extent of from one to ten 
times its capital without security, though it is 
tolerably familiar to those who are accustomed to 
the practices of Wall street, is not calculated to 
excite feelings of confidence in any reflective 
wind. It is now proposed that the brokers shall 
give their notes to the bank in advance for such 
a sum as they will be likely to need in the way of 
certifications during the day; but it is obvious 
that, unless accompanied by adequate collateral, 
this would be an evasion of the present difficulty, 
and would at any rate expose the bank to forfeit- 
ure of its charter, ander the provisions of the 
Banking Act, if it should lend more than ten per 
cent. of its capital to any one dealer. It will not 
be to the public disadvantage, however, if out of 
the discussion of the matter and the evident alarm 


of the banks shall result a curtailment of the 
operations of the stock exchange. 


In Afghanistan the refusal of Yakoob Khan to 
keep up even the show of rule bas obliged General 
Roberts to sustain some sort of government over 
a population intensely Lostile, and ready, doubt- 
less, to take advantaye of any weakness or false 
step on his part. The inquiry into the massacre 
at Cabul is progressing, the city being under strict 
military government. The English will probatly 
be forced to a permanent occupation of the coun- 
try and there are indications that they are prepar- 
ing to aecept the new burden of rule imposed 
upon them. The Prussian Diet opens with large 
Conservative gains and it is announced that all 
sections of the Conservative party will hereafter 
be closely united and act as one. Europe contin- 
ues to interpret the Austro-German alliance as 
defensive ratber than aggressive, and although 
there is talk of counter alliances no definite move- 
ments in this direction are reported. It is assumed 
that Russia and France will act together, while 
the position of Italy, in the event of a struggle, 
would depend largely upon that of Austria; her 
territorial interests being antagonistic to those of 
the later power. It is reported from Constanti- 
nople that Mr. Layard will shortly demand of the 
Porte the execution of the promised r forms in 
Asiatie Turkey, but those who remember the 
vacillatic ns of diplomacy as an agent of reform in 
Turkey will not be disposed to place reliance upon 
anything short of decided action. 


It is not probable that all the signatures to the 
petirion circulated last spring for D. M. Bennett’s 
pardon were genuine. Many, indeed, are known 
to have been forged. Yet there were, no doubt, 
numbers of respectable people who, for one cause 
or another, signed it and who will do well at this 
time to read the exposure of Bennett’s character 
in last week’s ‘* Index.” If the perusal does not 
hring to their faces the blash of mortification it 
can only be because they have no sense of shame 
left. People who value their n»emes so lightly that 
they will sign without inquiry any paper that any 
importunate canvasser may present deserve, when 
it transpires that they have became endorsers of a 
rogue, even a deeper humiliation than the sting of 
a reproachful conscience. How active were the 
efforts made on Beonett’s betalf can scarcely be 
realized. A letter which comes to us from Wash- 
ington Territory while we are writing this says: 
Would you believe it—the petitions for Bennett 
were circulated even out here, away into the coun- 
try. Being timely werned in your paper I posted 
nll the country asto the facts.” The Christian 
Union congratulates itself that even in a single 
community it has been instrumental in defeating 
the wicked designs of these conspirators against 
public morals. 


Perbars the most inharmonious body in the 
world, for its size, is the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment in New York City. Composed of 
four mewbers—the Mayor, Comptroller, President 
of the Board of Aldermen and President of the 
Department of Taxes and Assessments—it is 
charged with the levying of the taxes and the dis- 
tribution of the »mount levied among the several 
boards and departments of the city government. 
One might think that four high officials meetin so 
informally might at least preserve an eppearance 
of courtesy, but the reports of the meetings show 
an amount of mutual recrimination that is paral- 
leled only in the Board of Aldermen or the late 


House of Representatives. If these breaches of 
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official decorum resulted in any decrease of the 
taxes they might be more tolerable; but as the 
levy of this year exceeds that of last year by 
$50,000 they are not defensible on that ground. 


1879-380. 


UR habitual readers—and those not of that 
() class, to whom this paper may come—may be 
interested in knowing what provi ion we have 
made for their entertainment and instruction dur- 
ing the coming season. It is with gratification 
that we are able to announce the following list of 
special attractions. The contributors, it will be 
observed, are among the foremost in the country, 
and the topics which they are to discuss have 
been selected with special reference to the varied 
needs of our readers: 

EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS, 
By JoserH Cook. 


Those who have heard Mr. Joseph Cook’s mas- 
terly eloquence or read bis discourses in print 
will eagerly welcome a series of articles in which 
Mr. Cook speaks directly to the readers of the 
Christian Union and not to an audience in the 
Boston Music Hall. These papers have been fur- 
nished by Mr. Cook in reply to a number of ques- 
tions addressed to him by the editors of this paper, 
and will discuss such vital topics as ‘‘ How to 
Read,” ‘*The Working-man’s Home,” ‘‘ Capital 
and Labor,” etc. 


HINTS FOR HOME READING, 
BY 


EDWARD EVERETT HaLE, EDWARD EGGLESTON, 
M. F. SwWEETSER, FRED. B. PERKINS. 

Just now, more than in previous years, there is 
an evident tendency all over the country toward 
higher literary culture. It is shown in the forma- 
tion of reading clubs, in the intercharge of peri- 
odicals, in the success of such institutions as the 
C. L. 8. C. and the Boston Study at Home Society. 
To foster this tendency among our readers and to 
stimulate its development where it does not 
already exist we bave obtained from four writers 
who are recogniz*d as authorities on the subject a 
series of papers on how and wbat and when to read. 
These articles deal incidentally with the pernicious 
cheap literature of our news stands, and will be 
found especially valuable for the light they throw 


upon this branch of the subject. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION, 
By Jvuiret Corson, of the New York Cooking School. 
IN THE SICK ROOM, 
By Miss E. R. Scovii, of Mass. General Hospital. 
HOME TALKS, 
By Mrs. HENRY WarkD BEECHER. 

A specialty of the Christian Union has always 
been its Home Department. It is proposed for 
the present year in pursuance of the plan already 
adopted to extend its scope, giving prominence t« 
the various interests of the Home, both ip and 
out of doors, and to include with Mrs. Beecher’s 
Talks articles from various other writers. A series 
from Miss Juliet Corson is now in progress, and will 
be followed, on its completion, by one from Miss 
Scovil, of the Massachusetts General Hospita), on 
Domestic Nursing. 

A Powerful Serial Story: 
“ UNTO THE THIRD AND FOURTH GENERA. 
TION,” 
By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


The element of fiction will be supplied by a 
serial story from Mrs. Helen Campbell, whose 
sketches of life in Water street, published last 
winter in ‘*‘Sunday Afternoon,” attracted at the 
time such wide attention. The story deals with 
the power of hereditary traits and presents a 
strong and vividly realistic picture of life in the 
North and Northwest. Its keen analyses of char. 
acter, harmonious action and deep religious tone 
unite to make it one of the most powerful tales 
that have lately been given to the public. 

Juvenile stories have also been secured from 
the best American writers, among whom way be 
named Frank R. Stockton, Susan Coolidge, Emily 
Huntington Miller, Eleanor Kirk, Louise Srock- 
ton, Hamilton W. Mabie, Hope Ledyard, Sarah J. 
Prichard, Eliot McCormick and Lucretia P. Hale. 
In the same department Aunt Patience’s corre- 
spondence and the Professcr’s Chair will continue 
to be leading features, while sound religious in- 


struction will be afforded by a series of Ten- 
Minute Sermons from J. G. Merrill, Frank Beard, 
B. T. Vincent, W. W. Newton, W. F. Crafts and 
James M. Ludlow. 

The familiar and characteristic features of the 
paper will be continued as heretofore. Book Re- 
views will be furnished by such epecinlists as 
Chancellor Howard Crosby in Biblical Criticism ; 
Drs. Quackenbos and Allibone in English Litera- 
ture; Messrs. Los-ing and Towle in the respective 
departments of American and European History; 
and President Seelve and the Rev. Geo. F. Wright 
in the spheres of Mental and Physical Science. A 
sermon or a lecture-room talk will appear each 
week from Mr. Beecher; and the usual Sunday- 
school paper from Mr. Abbott, with notes for the 
primary department by Mrs. W. F. Crafts. Ip 
the Out ook, News of the Churches, Science and 
Art, and Fact and Rumor, the editors will aim to 
evligbten their readers as to the course of affairs 
—political, scientific and religicus—all over the 
world. The frequent letters which they receive 
testifying to the value of these departments of the 
paper lead them to believe that as an interpreter 
of events the Christian Union is surpassed by no 
other religious journal. 


THE CHRISTIANITY OF JESUS 
CHRIS T, 
SNHERE are many systems of religion in the 
world, each claiming to be a Christian sys- 
tem, yet very radically differing from each otber. 
There is certainly no superficial resemblance be- 
tween the Christianity of Loyola aud George 
Fox, between the religion exemplified in the mag- 
nificent ritual of St. Peter’s and that illustrated 
by the silent service of a Quaker Meeting honse. 
Underneath these widely different forms there is 
indeed a common lite of love to God and man; the 
same enthusiasm of bumanity throbbed in the 
veins of Xavier and of Penn, as the same inex. 
plicuble and divine force drives the sap throug!) 
the great spreading elm avd the tiniest blade of 
grass. But in form and organization there is as 
lit‘le in common iu the various Christian sects as 
in the various structures in vegetation. 

It is worth while for Christian sectaries—and 
we are all more or less sectaries—to turn aside 
from our peculiar doctrines and our pet forms to 
inquire what was the Curistianity of Jesus Christ, 
what was the great underlying purpose of his life, 
what were the great underlying truths which he 
inculcated. We have added, as we bad a perfect 
right to do, instruments whieb he never employed; 
we have elaborated, as we had a pertect right to 
do, truths of which he gave us only the unde- 
veloped seeds. The Episcopal prayer-book is 
Christian, though Christ never used the prayer- 
book; the various confessions of faith are Chris- 
tian, though Christ never used a creed. Chris 
tianity is liberty. Jesus Christ differs from other 
great religious teachers in this: that be furnishes 
the soul with impulse and then allows it its own 
free spiritual development. But it is weil some- 
times to turn our eyes away from our creeds and 
rituals and our chosen instruments, whether of 
work or of worship, to inquire whut are the great 
essentials of spiritual trath which Jesus Christ ip 
culeated, and to which all creeds, from tbe Apos- 
tles’ Creed to the Westminster Confession, and all 
expres-ions of worship, from the Friends’ Meeting 
to the Roman Catholic Mass, must be subordinate, 
or they cease to be Christian. 

Witbout undertaking to do this in the compass 
of a brie! newspaper article, we may illustrate our 
weabipg, and so suggest a method by which each 
Christian student may make this study of Christ’s 
teoching for bimrelf. 

Most of the instructions of Jesus Christ were 
conversational. In the endeavor to construct a 
system out of these conversations we are always 
in danger of creating instead of discovering. 
Single texts are like single threads; by putting 
them together in different forms in the theological 
loom very different theological patterns come out 
in the web. But the Gospels record at consider. 
able length six public discourses of Jesus Christ; 
each, we may assume, preserved because it was re- 
varded as of special importance. It, instead of 
constructing a system by en ingenious arrange- 
ment of isolated texts, we will give these sermons 
a careful study, we may perhaps reach a broad 


and general view of the system which gave real 
symmetry to Christ’s teaching. - 

The first of these sermons was preached in 
the village synavogue at Nazareth, where Jesus 
spent his childhood. It was the only sermon he 
ever preached from atext. He quoted the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, *‘ The spirit of the Lord God is 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to pro- 
claim good tidings to tie poor, he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to apnounce to the 
captives deliverance and to the blind recovery of 
right; tosend forth iuto liberty those crushed by 
oppression; to procinim the avceptable year of 
the Lord;” and his sermon consisted substantially 
in the declaration, *‘ This day is this Seripture 
tullfilled in your ears.” In this serwon, therefore, 
Jesus Curist briefly defines his own conception of 
bis mission. He is anoivted, not to found anew 
system of philosophy, he is not a second Socrates; 
nor to found a new church, be is not asecoud 
Moses; but to founda new bumanity. His mis- 
sion is to ameliorate the condition of mankind; to 
ransom them from poverty of body, mind and 
spirit; to succor them from the bread of affliction 
und the water of tears; to give deliverance to 
captives, whether in slavery to otbers or to their 
own lower nature; to give light to the blind, 
whether in eye or in mind. Jesus Christ is the 
great Philanthropist; that is, lover of men; his 
seli-defined mission 1s to gladden, console, «eufran- 
chise and enlighten humanity. 

Christ’s second great sermon is the well known 
but not well understood Sermon on the Mount. 
It was an ordination discourse, preached at the 
time of the appointment of the twelve, and con- 
tains Christ’s own definition of the great prin- 
ciples which he came to inculeate and the methods 
upon which he depended for success. It begins 
where the previous serinon leaves off. The ser- 
mon et Nazareth finds men poor, broken-hearted, 
captives, blind, and proposes to redeem them. 
The Sermon on the Mount of Beatitudes explains 
in what blessedness consists and how it is to be 
attained. Blessed are the poor in spirit; the 
mourners; the meek; the hupgering and thirsting 
alter righteousners; the werciful; the pure in 
heart; the peace-makers; the persecuted. The 
secret of true blessedness is character, pot con- 
dition; your happiuess consists not in where you 
are but in what you are; this is the kernel of the 
Sermon on the Mount. And character itself is 
-owething more and profounder than conduct; it 
is not enough to be obedient to rules and laws, 
whether of God or man; it is not enough to con- 
form to the standards of society, to be as other 
men are, whether Pharisee or publican, whether 
iv the church or out of it. He is blessed who is 
made like bis Father in heaven. Jesus Christ is 
not the only philanthropist; others, both before 
and since, oppressed by the sufferings of humanity 
have endeavored to ameliorate their woes, but 
generally by changing their condition; by reforms 
in socie:y or by revolution in government. The 
real power in Russian nibilism, German socialism 
aud Freuch communism is the same: a deep sense 
of human woe and a dete:wined purpose to re- 
lieve it by a change in social and political con- 
dition. Jesus Christ had little to say about social 
reform, nothing about political reform; bis method 
was different. He aimed to transform the indi- 
vidual character by contorming it in spirit to that 
of the all Father. This done, according to him, 
social and political conditious could be tempo- 
rarily borne with equanimity and would be 
eventually corrected with certainty and perma- 
nence. 

Tbe third great sermon is that preached to the 
twelve at the time of tueir departure, two by two, 
to proclaim th news of the kingdom throughout 
Galilee, and with sowe slight variations repeated 
to the seventy when sent on a similar errand in 
Perea. Many of the directions in this sermon 
were specificully adapted to the immediate cir- 
cumstances of the Apostles, and are no longer 
applicable; but the great underlying principles 
are for the universal Church and forall time, The 
Apostles were to go ‘‘two by two; two are a 
brotherhood, three are an organization; for har- 
wony the Church is to depend not on authority, 
even of a casting vote, but on mutuality of love. 
They were to ‘‘hbeal the sick, cleanse the lepers, 
raise the dead, cast out devils;” the mission of the 
Church, like that of its Master, is always to carry 
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healing and benediction to sinfal and suffering 
bumanity, to bless and build up men. * Freely ye 
bave received, freely give;” the Church is to de- 
pend on voluntary offerings, not on an enforced 
tax; a State Church and a compulsory religion are 
equally inconsistent with the methods ard princi- 
ples of Jesus Christ. ‘‘ Ye shall be bated of all 
men,” but ‘‘fear not, ye are of more value than 
many sparrows,” the faithful Church may always 
expect opposition from men and be sure of succor 
from God. These are the principles of ecclesias- 
ticism in the apostolate of Jesus Chirist: a frater- 
nity without ecclesiastical authority; a ministry 
maintained for the sake of men; a support de- 
pendent on their good-will; an expectation of 
human opposition, and a reliance upon divine 
help. How far modern sectaries have departed 
from these few and fundamental principles we 
leave the reader to consider for himself. 

The fourth great sermon consists of the parables 
by the sea-shore recorded most fully in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Matthew. We assume here, 
without discussion, that these are not isolated 
stories gathered by Matthew from various teacb- 
ings and grouped in one chapter, but really consti- 
tute the illustrative portions of one characteristic 
and memorable sermon; a careful and sympathetic 
study of the cbapter leaves little, if any, doubt of 
this fact. In this sermon Christ traces historically 
the progress of Christianity in the individual and 
the race. In the growth of the seed he sees a type 
of the growth of spiritual truth in character. The 
change to be made in the condition and character 
whether of the individual or the race, is gradual; 
it takes place under great divine laws; it is im- 
peded by obstacles; its final results are future. 
It is not universal; as some soils are not suscepti 
ble of cultivation, so some souls, perhaps some 
races, are not susceptible of spiritual develop. 
ment, and at the end must be cast away like 
worthless fish or unserviceable weeds, 

The fifth great sermon is that on the Bread of 
Life, p.eached in the synagogue at Capernaum at 
the close of Christ’s Galilean ministry. This 
thystic discourse, itself a parable which bas since 
becowe perpetuated in the most sacred ceremony 
of the Christian Church, the Lord’s Sapper, bas 
had many interpreters and many interpreta 
tions. Suffice it here to say that underlying them 
all and common to them all is the truth, at once 
profound and simple, that the power of a divine 
life is God in the soul of man. As the bread be- 
comes tissue, as the wine begomes blood, as men 
are in bone and sinew and muscle and nerve what 
they have eaten, as men are in mind what they 
have seen and heard and read and studied, so men 
are in soul what they have fed upon; and he only 
is a true child of God, be only is or can be like his 
Father in heaven, who by a living faith feeds upon 
a living Christ; transformed, not merely by the 
power of Christ’s teaching or Christ’s example. 
but yet more by that mystic power of sympathetic 
assimilation which is the great transformer, both 
for good and for evil, of buman character; which 
makes the child like the father, the wife like the 
husband, the friend like the friends with whom 
he lives in daily and sympathetic contact. 

Tne sixth and last sermon, or perhaps we 
should say series of sermons, is that delivered by 
Christ to the Pharisees in the temple, and to his 
few disciples on the mount overlooking it, just be- 
fore his Passion. The fullest record isin Matthew’s 
Gospel, chapters 21 to 25. Into the disputed exe. 
gesis of these chapters we shall not enter, All 
propbecy is difficult of interpretation; and the 
best interpretations are of doubtful value. But 
all interpretations of these prophecies agree in 
this: that Jesus Christ declares that the apparent 
is not the real end of his ministry; that he will 
come again; and that when he comes the principles 
which he has inculcated will finally become abso- 
lutely dominant, and be will reign in all hearts 
and lives as during his incarnation he reigned 
only in the hearts and lives of a few faithful 
friends and followers. 

We do not attempt in this article to define all 
the principles involved in the Christianity of 
Jesus Christ. We recognize the truth that Jesus 
Christ himself was more than his teaching; that 
his life and death were more than all that he said. 
The personality of any true preacher is more than 
his discourse; it is infinitely more in the case of 
the Master. We recognize the truth, also, that to 


ever understand the teaching of Christ we must 
read it in the light of preparation for it by Old 
Testament prophets and the development and ap- 
plication of it by New Testament apostles. But as 
the tree is all wrapped upin the seed, and as the 
possibilities of man are all in the child, so the 
Christianity of Jesus Christ is all to be found in 
his teachings. We here simply indicate a method 
of study which our readers may profitably follow 
out for themselves in greater detail; a method 
which we should be glad to see the Sunday-schools 
followiog in liea of that now proposed—a second 
traversing of the Bible history with seven-league- 
boots on—and, though the principles involved in 
this greatest course of sermons that was- ever 
preached do not include all that Christ inculeated, 
a trae and pure Christianity will be founded on and 
will include them all: The mission of Christ, the 
amelioration of humanity; the method of Christ, 
the transformation of characrer into the image of 
of God; the instrument of Christ, a Chureh in- 
spired by bis spirit, fulfilling bis purposes und em- 
ploying his methods; the work of Christ, gradual, 
patient, developing, discriminating; the power of 
Christ, a living God dwelling in and conforming 
to itself the life of man; and the triumph of 
Christ, in bis final return to rule in the hearts and 
lives of all God’s children. 


OUR FATHER IN HEAVEN. 


HE earthly father lies at my side sleeping his 

lifeaway. Before the lines I begin can be 
completed the last troubled breath will have been 
drawn and he will beat rest. As forthe past few 
days | have been watching with my brothers by 
his dying bed my heart has been ceaselessly and 
thankfully repeating the first words of our Lord’s 
Prayer, ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven.” 
Blessed—more blessed, I am sure, than we can 
ever mweasure—are we who look into the life ot 
such an earthly father for the interpretation of 
the tender mercies and loving-kindnesses of our 
beavenly Father. More than all word-teaching 
has been the teaching of bis life, not merely in its 
lesson of the consecration, the tirmness, the fidel 
ity and the gentleness of love, but iu its suggestion 
of what must be the tender strength and the in- 
finite condescension of the heavenly Father to his 
children. It has fashioned and vivified all the 
religious life and experience of his four sons. If 
such a life is but a spark, what must the great sun 
be! 

And this influence has molded children who 
were very little with their father. The mother 
died early; the boys were scattered; their father 
they saw only as vacation in school for them or 
vacation in a busy life for him gave occasional 
opportunity. And yet his brooding, considerate, 
studying love was an ever present iuflueuce; a 
stronger power over all our lives, I can see now 
as 1 look back uponit, than any of us knew. The 
father, even when unseen and separated from us, 
was, without his knowledge or onr own, ever 
pointing us up to the Father invisible but never 
far away. 

Of Jacob Abbott in his public life, as a teacher 
and author, his sons must leave others to speak; 
of Jacob Abbott in his personal character it may 
be permitted to a son to speak, reverently and 
affectionately. 

Some men appear great only from a distance; 
a few seem great the nearer they are approached. 
Jacob Abbott was of the latter. I do not think 
this is the judgment of a son’s partiality. He 
accumulated no library; be valued books for their 
contents, not for themselves; he studied in the 
public libraries, or bougbt books when he needed 
them and gave them away when he had got from 
them what be wanted. Neither was hea great gath- 
erer or storer of mere facts; he used them as he 
did his books; took from them what he wanted and 
cast the rest away. But in power of rapid colloca- 
tion, of broad generalization, of wise deduction, he 
had few equals. His mind never lost its equipoise; 
he saw all sides of all questions brought before 
him with rare comprehensiveness, and the inner 
truth of things with rare insight. It was an ever 
new refreshment to bis sons to come to him in 
his old age with the problems of a busy and some- 
times perplexed life; and though be rarely gave 
his own conclusions we never failed to find in his 
clear, calm statement of the question its solution; 


the rough, shaggy bark was broken and cast away 
and the kernel of the problem presented in a sen- 
tence. I believe it was within his power, with his 
broad and searching views of truth and bis rare 
perspicacity of statement, to have taken any rank 
he chose among philosophical thinkers, and ‘in 
either of three great departments—history, phys- 
ics or metaphysics; for he was equally interested 
in all and equally familiar with the latest thought 
in all—the trend of contemporaneous political 
history, the investigations of Darwin and Tyndall 
and the speculations of Herbert Spencer. But 
the success of the *‘ Young Christian Series” and 
the ‘** Rollo Books” had providentially indicated 
his peculiar power in instructing and training the 
young, and, without the self-consciousness of am- 
bition, he consecrated himself to that work, and 
from it never swerved. He turned aside from 
what most men regard as the greater tasks of 
manhood to take the children in his arms and 
bless them. And although many of his books 
ministered to the most mature and thoughtful, I 
do not recall one of his hundre? aud seventy-five 
published volumes which was not evidently writ- 
ten with the wants of younger readers distinctly 
before his sympathetic mind. 

Every great teacher is the apostle of a single 
simple but central truth. The truth to which 
my father gave himself is measurably expressed 
by the title of one of bis latest books, ‘‘ Gentle 
Measures in the Training of the Young.” This 
was not only the theory of his writing it was also 
the practice of his life. He once told me that in 
his youth an impetyous temper was his besetting 
temptation; if so, it\was well mastered, for I never 
saw him swept by any gust of feeling into the 
utterance of a word which required withdrawal or 
apology. But bis gentleness was not the mild 
persuasiveness of a timid and effeminate nature. 
He believed in authority, and exercised it with 
inflexibility. In bis government gentle measures 
were the means of compelling obedience to law, 
and law was one means for the developwent of 
character. He never, in my recollection of bim, 
resorted to severe penalties. What he would have 
doue in case of deliberate, willful and persistent 
disobedience I do not know. I have seen many a 
self-willed and refractory child under bis control; 
no child was too obstinate for him; but I never 
saw one who did not yield instinctively to his 
authority. Justice was always behind his law, 
and conscience, 1f one knows how to reach it, is 
always a better ally than fear. That character is 
a growth, that its development requires the sum- 
mer influence of love, that there is good io every 
one, and that the problem of education is not to 
restrain the evil but to overcome it by the good, 
with time and patience—these were his essential 
principles; and if they are not always as success- 
ful in other hands as in his own, lam persuaded 
that it is only because gentle measures require a 
firm and patient administmator. 

He was always a great lover of nature, loving 
her not merely with the passive affection of the 
poet who listens to her voice, or of the artist who 
looks at her pictures, but with the active friend- 
ship of a co-worker who delights to labor with her. 
In his early manhood he bought a wild place in 
Farmington, Maine, just across the road from his 
father’s house, where he bas now breathed bis 
last; it was balf sand-bill, half marsh; through it 
ran a sluggish brook; there was just room enough 
between the sand-bill and the road fora little cot- 
tage. Here, while he wrote the *‘ Rullo Books” in 
the mornings, he worked on hill and marsh in the 
afternoons; he gradually converted the marsh into 
a pond; he opened the sand-bank to the public, 
and the public carted so much away that, in time, 
the grveunds about the house became adequate, if 
not ample; one hill grew into a grassy slope, the 
other, turfed and covered with trees, gave the 
place its name of Little Blue. He redéemed wild- 
bess in boy and land by the same process, working 
with nature, and waiting long and patiently for 
nature to do her work. In later life he foand 
equal pleasure in laboring upon the grounds of 
the two of his sons who had country homes; and 
the recreation of his declining years was simple 
but artistic landscape gardening at Fewacres, the 
oli homestead. It was not enough for him to 
direct; he always wished to labor with bis own 
bands. How often have I heard bim say, when 
compelled by fatigue to relinquish the spade or 
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pick to young hands, ‘‘I wish I could bire some 
one else’s muscles and use them myself ” 

His religious belief was very simple and very 
profound. Its wain articles were two: bis deep 
faith inthe unspeakable peace which Christ affords 
to the soul burdened by a sense of its past sins, 
and his strong convietion that fai‘h transcends ex- 
pression and that nearly all religious disputes 
concern the expréssion, not the faith. It wasthis 
conviction that made bim more than tolerant of 
all religious opinions, for bebind them all he dis 
cerned a truth of experience struggling to speak. 
‘¢7] am sure,” he was accustomed to say, ‘* that 
pine-tenths of the theological disputes in the 
world are disputes about words, and I am inclined 
to think the other tenth is also” He lived and 
‘died in the Congregational communion, but he 
belonged to the church universal, the unbounded 
communion of saints. 

For the last six years be has lived a very quiet 
life on the old homestead, loved and honored by 
all and serving the village community far better 
than he knew. Here he lived over his early days 
in the joy of bis grandchildren. Only the young- 
est of them will ever forget the ‘* Fewacres Uni- 
versity’ and its lessons; not even the youngest 
will ever wholly lose the influence of that patient 
and gentle inflexibility which iuterpreted to us 
who knew bim best the enigmatic declaration of 
the Psalmist, ‘‘Thy gentleness bath made me 
great.” Like a soldier whose campaign is over 
he waited for the r-call, though with character. 
istic patience. Almost his last sentence gave ex- 
pression to this home longing: ‘* Are you comfort- 
able, ‘ather?” asked one of bis sons. ** Very com- 
fortable,” he replied; ‘‘it worries me to be so 
comfortable; I thought I was going.” 

And he bas gone. The body is laid to mingle 
with the dust of well-beloved life companious; 
the past life abides in the memory and love of all 
who knew bim, and in th’ characters of innumer. 
able readers who felt his influence though they 
never saw his form or heard his voice; but the 
earthly father has gone, to enter with an ‘*‘ abun- 
dant entrance” into the everlasting presence of the 
Father which is in heaven. L. A. 


NOTES. 
Gail Hamilton has rarely used ber power of sarcasm 
more effectively than sbe does this week in her review 
of Mr. Frederic Harrison’s article in a recent “* North 
American.” Toany who bave leanings towards the 
Conite philosophy, of which Mr. Harrison is the 
prophet, we recommend a course of our contributor’s 
logic. The decease of the Rev. Jacob Abbott calls 
forth from his son an editonal review of some of 
the phases of his character which only his family 
could know, while the Rev. W. S. Tyler. D.D.. per- 
forms a like service for his exterior life. Between the 
two our readers will gain a well-defined picture of 
one who wust always be ranked in the forefront of 
American educators. Mr. Cuordley’s article on the 
present status of the Negro Exodus will be read witb 
jnterest by those who have followed the course of 
that remarkable movement. To our other foreign 
correspondents we add this week the name of Charles 
Byse, who writes of the Reformation in France. Mr. 
Byse was until recently the editor of the * Journal du 
Protestantisme Francais,” and has a deep personal in- 
interest in and intimate knowledge of the work of 
which he writes. The author of the sketch “ Miss 
Halidane’s Family” will be remembered as having con- 
tributed to our columns the story ‘‘ Inasmuch ” about 
a year ago. Mr. Beecher’s sermon treats of faith as 
the highest exercise of reason, and in the Review col- 
umns will be found a sketch of the life of Edmund 
Burke by Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie. In the Young 
Folks the Rev. William Wilberforce Newton begins a 
course of Ten-Minute Sermons to Children. 


The golden wedding of Dr. Edward Beecher was 
celebrated in simple, bearty fashion on Monday even- 
ing. Uctober 27th. There were present of his family 
the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, the Rev. Charles Beech- 
erand wife, the Rev. Thomas K. Beecher, Mrs. Mary 
Perkins, Mrs. H B. Stowe, and his two sons, with 
their families. The afternoon and early evening were 
devot+d tou family reunion, in which, by reminscences 
and anecdotes, the early years of the family life were 
recalled. A prayer by the Rev. Charles Beecher and 
the singing of a hymn were the only formal exercises. 
In the evening there was a reception which was very 
largely attended, the Athenian Society, of which Dr. 
Beecher is a member, being fully represented. Tio 
the circle of friends who were present, and to the 
larger circle who for years have bad spiritual and 
intellectual fellowship with Dr Beecher without per- 
sonal acquaintance, this fiftieth anniversary of his 
marriage will serve as a golden opportunity to wish 
him the rich blessings of an age that ripens as it 
grows. 


CON VALESCENCE. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
SAID: “I cannot wait. 
I seek to do Thy will, but waiting, Lord, 
Is wearier far than working; let thy word 
Remove from me this fate.’’ 


I said, *‘ My heart is sad, 
Remembering all the burdens I have borne, 
And how at last I watched, thinking the dawn 

Was near to make me glad. 


‘*I wait to do Thy will 
I seek no selfish end. I want Thy strength 
To follow and uphold, until at length 

The power to do is still, 


** But wait I cannot, Lord: 
For thought and soul and will all burn to do, 
And folded hands seem mockery. Even through 
My pain let me be heard.”’ 


And then the answer fell, 
Faintly yet clear: *‘ Oh, troubled heart, be still, 
And know thy work is but to wait my will 

Till thou art sure ‘tis well. 


‘* Poor eager heart and brain, 
Put by all longings, and let patience still 
And faith and quietness thy spirit fill, 
Taking away thy pain.” 


And so I wait to-day, 
And every Cay, praying that love divine 
To dwell within and evermore be mine, 
My comfort and sure stay. 


And as I wait ’tfs here! 
Saviour and Lord, on weary heart and brain 
Fal)s soft the touch of healing, till all pain 
Ends because Thou art near; 


Thy love is mine; and now 
Abide with me, my Lord, and I will wait 
Patient and standing still without the gate. 
To thy sweet will I bow. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO FRED. 
ERIC HARRISON, 


By GaIL HAMILTON. 


HERE are many things in theology hard to be 
understood and nothing is to be gained by 
denying it. In the October number of the ‘North 
American,” in an exposition of Comte’s “ Positive 
Polity,” Mr. Frederic Harrison states some of these 
difficulties with clearness and force and then scatters 
them, difficulties, theology and all, with a naive exul- 
tation and triumph that enlist our sympathy 
whether or not they command our assent. 

Positivism combines with Christianity to make love 
the true moving force of man’s life—love as against 
selfishness and sin, love of our kind, love of right. 
But Christianity has a God to love outside of humanity, 
outside of science. Positivism has not. 
Christianity has, however, been gradually withdrawing 
from the world. The God of theology was once com- 
mensurate with human life. He not only thundered 
and lightened, moved in the whirlwind and directed 
the storm, but he guided the feet of men. Now, be- 
fore advancing science, this God recedes. ‘The 
heavens no longer declare the glory of God,” says Mr. 
Harrison, ‘‘they declare the glory of Kepler, Galileo, 
Newton.” With some truth, Mr. Harrison surely goes 
too fast. We do not deny that these wise men covered 
themselves with glory by their patient observation of 
the heavens and by their wise deductions; but still it 
seems to me there is a considerable amount of glory 
left over, which they have not monopolized. They not 
only never pretended to make the skies, but there is a 
good deal about the more remote constellations which 
they did not discover and which we do not yet know. 
In fact, as we have never been able to wield one par- 
ticle of power over the stars, as the worlds have been 
whirring on their own way ever since the Keplers were 
born precisely as they did before, as all that the great- 
est of us can dois to sit and squint at them, as the 
result of six thousand years of squinting is hardly a 
baker’s dozen of facts about them, it seems a little 
grotesque for a man to mount that diminutive heap of 
facts and undertake to dethrone the Almighty on the 
strength of his superior altitude! It seems as if even 
He that sitteth in the heavens must laugh at it! 

It was a wonderful thing for one small man, sitting 
on this one small world, to discover and measure its 
motion, to discover the rhythm of the universe; but he 
did not set the universe astir, and he never moved it 
so fast or so far as to shove its Creator off the track. 

But granting that the God of theology is not so near 
as he was; granting that the pestilence does not come 
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from the wrath of God but from the filth of man; 
granting, if you please, that science has ousted God 
from the fleld, what has Positivism to offer instead? 
Mr. Frederic Harrison, while declaring that man will 
not surrender his intellectual freedom, admits frankly 
that men will not rest in peace till they have a faith. 
He admits, too, that science utterly fails to supply this 
faith. He admits that one might wonder at the fir- 
mament and delight in the study of the planets, but 
he sees and says that itis idle to love the planets or 
to feel inspired by the milky way. ‘‘ It was marvelous 
to track the secrets of electricity, or the analysis of 
gases, but the lives of men and women were never 
ordered by profound affection for electricity or gas.” 

Here is where Positivism comes to the rescue, and 
takes us out of the vague ignorance of theology and 
the cold negations of science into the warm atmos- 
phere of personal truth, of living affection. Positivism, 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison, ‘‘ reveals to us the laws of 
a force towards which we can feel the highest sense of 
sympathy, to whose service we can devote ourselves, 
whose mighty power over us we cannot gainsay, while 
we must accept it with love and reverence. This force 
is the vast and overwhelming consensus of all human 
lives, the complex movement through the ages of 
human civilization and thought”! 

Mr. Frederic Harrison sets up his new god with 
childlike confidence and adores him with a charming 
enthusiasm, which, alas! is not contagious. I am 
forced to confess that I would just as soon go down 
the cellar stairs and worship the gas meter as stay in 
the library and worship a consensus. I would far 
sooner go out doors and say my prayers to the light- 
ning-rod than stand in the front entry and so much as 
lift up mine eyes to the lightning-rod agent, though I 
do not deny that he is very complex, and his tongue 
a very rapid part of the movement of human civiliza- 
tion. It is pretty lonesome in the world without a 
God, but if it were not for the name of it one might 
almost as well be without a God as to have no God 
but consensus, and Comte is his prophet. 

What does Mr. Frederic Harrison really mean? He 
says, with apparent sincerity and warmth: ‘‘ When we 
passed into social science and learned how 
the long succession of ages had developed man’s mind 
and powers, how civilization was advancing with sure 
and widening progress, how the efforts of the human 
race stood round each of us from the cradle to the 
grave, how the thoughts of the wise, and the works of 
heroes, and the influence of every noble life, made us 
what we are—then we felt at last that the realm of law 
was become the realm of love. There was now a human 
providence which watched over us, taught us, guid- 
ed us, ruled us; there was a supreme power which we 
might serve but which we could not contend with; 
there was a cause to which to devote our lives and which 
could inspire all the warmth of our souls. That cause 
was the onward march of the human race and its con- 
tinual rising to a better mode of life.” 

If I understand this doctrine it is puerile. It is a 
cowardly and childish scampering away from the 
illimitable and the unknowable inte the lap of the 
finite andthe known. Mr. Harrison cannot deny the 
Voice, but neither can he, any more than the rest of 
us, define it; but instead of waiting erect, modest, un- 
abashed, for clearer light, he virtually confesses, ‘I 
heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, and I 
hid myself beneath my mother’s apron.” He turns 
away from the God of our fathers because he cannot 
condition him and sets up instead the gods, our grand- 
fathers, whom he knows all about. I am devoted to 
my grandfathers, but I do not worship them. Or 
would Mr. Harrison say it is not our grandfathers that 
we worship; it is the good deeds which they per- 
formed and which everybody’s grandfather performed? 
But it is impossible to worship a deed, a development, 
an advance. It is not unpoetic to speak of human 
efforts standing around the baby’s cradle, but it is run- 
ning poetry into the ground to represent the baby’s 
father and mother as bowing down and loving and 
serving and adoring those efforts. We speak of loving 
a cause, but we do not love it in any such sense as we 
love aman. How then should we substitute it for the 
love of God? It would, of course, be mere effrontery 
for an ignoramus to attempt to refute the arguments of 
Auguste Comte or Frederic Harrison, but when philoso- 
phers translate their philosophy into popular speech 
they appeal to the popular sense, and to speak of men 
and women and little children worshiping the onward 
march of the human race as an all-sufficient substitute 
for a personal God seems to me just as grotesque in 
Comte or Harrison as it would be in Andrew Jack- 
son Davis or Superintendent Kiddle. 

The God of theology, of the Bible, of Christianity, is 
incomprehensible, inexplicable, un-place-able. That I 
fully admit. But because you cannot understand God 
it does not mend the matter to take something that 
you do understand and call that God. Mr. Harrison 
makes it one recommendation of his God that “it is 
: entirely within the sphere of the intellect ;” but men’s 
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minds are not so preternaturally large but that it is 
rather a relief to think that there may be a Being out- 
side of them not small enough to get in. God was in- 
comprehensible to the Israelites, and they betook 
themselves to melting up their earrings and saying, 
These be thy gods, 0 Israel. God is incomprehensible 
to the European sarans, and they look at ether and 
foundling hospitals and the elevated railroad and say, 
These be thy gods, 0 Christendom. And the iron 
horse is better than the golden calf as a convenience, 
as a sign of progress, as an advance of civilization, as 
an effort standing around a cradle. But when it comes 
to love, to veneration, to devotion, [ do not see why 
Mr. Frederic Harrison should not as wisely fall on his 
knees and worship the poor old Jewesses’ bijouterie 
as a Waltham watch, a Corliss engine, or even George 
Washington’s hatchet. 


JACOB ABBOTT, 
By Pror. W. 8S. TyLer, D.D. 


intelligence which has just been flashed over the 

telegraphic wires of the death of Jacob Abbott has 
not created such a sensation as would have followed 
a similar announcement touching any of our leading 
statesmen or politicians. Neither has it moved the 
hearts of Christian men, women and children as the 
same event would have done if the venerable man 
had died in his prime, when all over the country 
and ghroughout the world they were reading his books. 
But who that was a boy twenty-five or thirty years 
ago ard has any of the boy left in him now will not 
feel that he has lost a friend when he learns the death 
of the author of the *“‘ Rollo Books”? And who that 
was an intelligent and active Christian, or became a 
Christian, forty or fifty years ago will not mourn when 
he hears that the author of the ‘*‘ Young Christian” 
and the ‘‘ Corner-Stone” is no longer among the liv- 
ing? 

Mr. Abbott was born at Farmington, Me., Nov. 14th, 
1803; graduated at Bowdoin College in 1820; studied 
theology at Andover Seminary from 1822 to 1824; was 
tutor in Amherst College from 1824 to 1825, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy in the 
same institution from 1825 to 1829. He was Principal 
of the Mount Vernon School for young ladies in Bos- 
ton from 1829 to 1834, when he was ordained and took 
charge of the Eliot Charch in Roxbury till 1836. Thus 
he spent the years of his early manhood as an educator. 
But he devoted the greater part of a long life to writ- 
ing books, chiefly of a moral and religious, and wholly 
of a practical and useful kind, and he is chiefly known 
as a prolific and popular author. 

I still have a fresh and lively recollection of 
my own examination by him for admission to col- 
lege, although it was more than fifty years ago, 
and I shall always hold it in grateful remembrance. 
As I was an applicant for admission to the Junior 
class in the winter term I was to be examined in all the 
mathematics and a part of the physics of the entire 
college course, and very naturally felt some uneasiness, 
not to say anxiety, how I should pass the ordeal. 
But his courtesy and kindness put me immediately at 
ease, while the clearness and definiteness of his ques- 
tions made it easy for me to answer them; and from 
that hour I always felt that I had in Prof. Abbott not 
only a competent instructor but a personal friend. It 
was easy for him to sympathize with young men, for 
he was himself not only young in years but one of 
those men who never grow old. It was pleasant to be 
taught by him because, while he was perfect master of 
the subjects which he taught and had a marvelous 
faculty of presenting the most obscure matter in the 
clearest light, he always put himself on the same level 
with his class and seemed to be a learner with them. 
The same qualities of clearness in conception, trans- 
parency in style and sympathy with his audience made 
him an acceptable and edifying preacher when, though 
still unordained, he took his turn in the college pulpit. 
it was during his professorship that one of the most 
remarkable revivals in the whole history of the college 
took place, the revival of 1827, in which some forty out 
of a little more than a hundred and fifty students be- 
came hopefully pious; including almost the entire 
senior and sophomore classes, among whom were such 
men as Edward Humphrey, A. W. McClure and Henry 
Lyman, and in proof of his cordial sympathy and 
hearty codperation we find an exceedingly instructive 
and interesting narrative of the revival in ‘“* The Corner 
Stone.” 

Professor Abbott was a progressive educator. His 
head was teeming with new ideas and new methods of 
instruction. Among these was ‘‘ The Parallel or Equiva- 
lent Course”—a grand and bold anticipation of the 
modern elective system, far in advance of the times— 
which was largely suggested by him and adopted by 
the Faculty and trustees, but failed to be carried into 
successful execution, partly through want of faith and 
full codperation in the Faculty but chiefly for want of 
adequate pecuniary means in the young and poor insti- 
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tution. As an illustration at once of the poverty of the 
college, the spirit of its professors and the spirit of the 
times, it may be added that Tutor Abbott was ap- 
pointed Professor with a salary of eight hundred dollars 
‘‘one hundred of which were to be appropriated by 
him annually towards making repairs and additions to 
the philosophical apparatus.”’ ; 

From Amherst Professor Abbott went to Boston 
and established the Mount Vernon School for young 
ladies, where he could carry out more fully his ad- 
vanced ideas and methods, and which for several years 
was a success and a power in the Christian education 
of young ladies from the best families of Boston and 
the neighboring towns. 

But education was not the great work which Mr. 
Abbott was raised up to do; or rather the school was 
not the place in which nor the tongue the instrument 
by which he was to do his work as an educator. It 
was his mixsion to instruct by the pen and the printed 
page all who read the English language and many who 
speak other tongues. He began to write books before 
fe left Amherst. All his books were written especially 
for the young. His first work was ‘“‘ The Young Chris- 
tian ;” and his last series, I believe, was ‘‘ Science for 
the Young.” His ‘‘Rollo Books,” ** Lucy Books,” “‘Jonas 
Books,” ‘* Franconia Stories,” etc., etc., were written 
expressly for boysand girls. His wisdom and experience 
as a Professor are apparent in all his books. Mathe- 
matical clearness and conclusiveness, scientific candor 
and fairness and a good measure of learning and cult- 
ure unite with wncommon cqmmon sense, accurate 
observation, a genial disposition, an especial sympathy 
with the young, child-like simplicity and Christian 
earnestness to form a combination of excellencies 
which are rarely found in any author. In this view he 
may be considered as an educator from the beginning 
to the end of his life. 

With the least possible pretension, ‘‘The Young 
Christian ” isa most remarkable book. The principles 
of Christian duty constitute its subject matter, the 
logic of common sense js its warp and woof facts and 
illustrations drawn chiefly and abundantly from 
common life and inwrought into the very texture 
of almost every page are its only ornament, and 
its style, like that of the old Attic orators, is 
transparency itself. The chapters on “ Difficulties in 
Religion,” ‘* Evidences of Christianity,” ‘‘ Study of the 
Bible,” and ‘* The Sabbath”—there are to this day no 
better tracts or treatises on these subjects for common 
Christian readers than these chapters. Indeed, the 
same may be said of all the chapters. ‘* The Corner- 
Stone,” though more theological in its contents, shows 
no less clearly the practical cast of the author’s mind, 
and is made equally attractive by the same simple 
means. Dr. Thomas Arnold, the Rugby educator and 
author, who was a kindred spirit, said of ‘The Way 
to do Good” (which is perhaps the least able and pop- 
ular of ‘‘ The Young Christian Series”): ‘‘ It is delight- 
ful to read a book so good and so sensible, so zealous 
for what is valuable and so fair about what is indiffer- 
ent.” 

When this series was republished by the Harpers in 
1851 in a new and improved form it could already be 
said: ‘‘ Besides the wide circulation which the series 
has enjoyed in this country, numerous editions, more 
or less complete, have been issued in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, France, Germany, Holland, India, and 
at various missionary stations throughout the globe.”’ 

But the ‘* Rollo Books,” the ‘‘ Lucy Books,” the 
Jonas Books,”’ the Marco Paul’s Adventures,” the 
‘* Franconia Stories”’ and the other juvenile books 
have been the most popular of tbe author’s works, and 
are undoubtedly the most charming and those by which 
he is most widely known. Plutarch himself never 
wove facts and moral lessons more deftly together, 
and was not half so widely read in his own day; alas! 
that no writer in modern times can hope to be so well 
known a thousand years hence as the old Greek authors 
are now. 

Then there are the Harpers’ Story Books in thirty-six 
volumes, and more than twenty of the “ Illustrated 
Histories’’ of celebrated sovereigns and other great 
men of ancient and modern times, which have much 
the same charm for readers young and old as the his- 
tory of Herodotus, and for the same reason; viz., 
because they unite such accurate observation and care- 
ful investigation with such childlike simplicity and 
faith. 

In all, Mr. Abbott has written and published more 
than two hundred different books, nearly all of which, 
as Allibone says in his ‘‘ Dictionary of Authors,” have 
been republished in many different forms in England, 
and many of them have been translated into various 
foreign languages in Europe and Asia. And what is 
far more important than mere number or wide circula- 
tion, he never wrote a line that he or his best friends 
could wish to have blotted out—he never published a 
book that did not make his readers wiser and better 
for having read it. 

The public, so large a majority of whom have been 
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toa greater or less extent his readers, cannot but 
mourn the death of an author at once so pleasing and 
so instructive. Those who knew him most intimately 
will feel that in him they have lost not only a personal 
friend but aman ofrare purity and beauty of char- 
acter. But he still lives in his four sons, all of them 
worthy of so illustrious a father; he will long live in 
his books, which are to be found in all our libraries 
and are still read in so many homes throughout Chris- 
tendom ; and he will live forever in the good influence 
of his teaching and his writings, which have been in- 
wrought into the characters and the very souls of 
pupils and readers almost withovt number. His de- 
cease at the age of seventy-six is not adeath but a 
departure from the toils of life -to its crown. We can 
now call him truly blessed, even according to the old 
pagan maxim, Call no man happy before his death. 
And of him it is written in the Christian Scriptures, 
Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord, for they 
rest from their labors, and their works do follow them. 
AMHERST COLLEGE, Nor. 1, 1879. 


WHAT OF THE EXODUS NOW? 
By THE Rev. RIcHARD CORDLEY.- 
T is a common opinion that the exodus from the 
South has ceased, and certainly very much less is 
said about it now than formerly. There are several 
reasons for this. The yellow fever regulations checked 
all travel during the summer. Then the report of the 
actual state of things in Kansas has sobered somewhat 
the expectations of the colored people, and there is no 
longer that reckless rush of thoroughly destitute-peo- 
ple which characterized the beginning of the move- 
ment. 

The first onset also made the greatest impression 
because we were utterly unprepared forit. The first 
we knew there were several hundred negroes at Wyan- 
dotte, out in the cold and rain, without shelter or food 
or the means of proceeding. Every boat increased the 
number, some boats landing two or three hundred at a 
time. Soon aftera Central Committee at Topeka took 
charge of the work. This committee have done noth- 
ing to encourage the colored people to leave the South, 
but they have endeavored to take care of those that do 
come. Their first step was to have them fo »~arded to 
Topeka instead of leaving them at Wyandotte. At 
Topeka they have built some cheap barracks to shelter 
them, and as the refugees come their immediate wants 
are supplied, and then they are sent, by families and 
groups, to different parts of the State where there is 
demand for their labor. In this way the committee 
have been able to distribute the refugees almost as fast 
as they have come. There has been, therefore, no 
great accumulation at any one time, and no sufferirg. 

In the barracks there are now only about thirty, and 
most of these use it simply as a stopping place, going 
out to work and earning their living, and coming here 
at night, cooking their own food and keeping their 
families together. 

As a rule these refugees are industrious and quiet. 
With very few exceptions they are taking care of them- 
selves, and are fully self-supporting. They need help 
at their first arrival, and a little direction as to where 
they shall go and what they shall do. Beyond that we 
hear nothing of them more than of other immigrants. 

Quite a number have found work in and around 
Topeka and have remained there, and these may be 
taken as a specimen of the whole. Many of these 
have been able already to buy them lots and build little 
cottages. I passed through one of these clusters of 
cottages the other day, some twenty or thirty in the 
cluster, all owned and built by refugees. Some of these 
were neat and tasty, with the beginnings of a garden 
with vines over the windows and flowers by the doors, 
while others were rough. But they all seemed to 
appreciate the dignity of being owners of real estate 
and accumulating property. There are three such 
clusters of villages in different parts of the city, which 
the refugees have built. Some of the people are dis- 
contented because their extravagant expectations have 
not been met, but most of them are very well satisfied 
with their success and prospects, and they settle down 
to quiet work and good citizenship. One of them told 
me the other day, ‘‘ | was much better fixed in Louisiana 
than I ever expect to be here. But what does that 
matter? They had my name on the dead list there 
because I voted for Hayes, and I never felt safe out- 
side my house.” 

It has been thought wise to send these people on to 
the public lands. To do this it would be necessary to 
build them houses and furnish them with at least a 
year’s supplies. Even after this a large portion would 
fail, and would need to be still provided for. 

But the movement has not ceased. The refugees 
keep coming. We hear of one thousand on the way 
now, and there are signs of colonies from different 
parts of the South next season. The pastor of a large 
church in Georgia was through here a few weeks since 
to look out a location for a colony. He said his whole 
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church was coming in a body and going to settle 
together. But they should take their time and come 
well provided for. They would not come until they 
could turn their property and bring means enough to 
take care of themselves. He said the feeling in his 
church was common throughout the South. So we 
may expect the exodus to continue, but it will be 
changed. It will not be an outpouring of paupers, 
but a deliberate movement. The colored people have 
learned from the experience of the past summer what 
to expect and what they must meet. They are not 
coming empty-handed, to depend on charity or chance. 
But as fast as they can get the means they are coming ; 
coming deliberately and intelligently, knowing where 
they are coming and what they are coming to. The 
better class are coming with means; churches and 
neighborhoods are coming in bodies, sending explorers 
ahead to find land and prepare the way. The later 
arrivals disclaim the title of ‘‘refugees.”” They insist 
on calling themselves ‘‘ bona side immigrants.”” They 
resent the imputation that they will need help. 

All these are good signs. They are beginning to 
understand the difficulties of the undertaking and to 
moderate their expectations. But they are coming 
nevertheless; not in a mass, as we feared, but deliber- 
ately and intelligently. The spirit of emigration 
which is moving all the rest of the country has taken 
hold of the freedmett of the South, and their more 
general distribution is a foregone conclusion. 

Emporia, Kansas. 


A CONVERTED ABBE. 

[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
ESTERDAY I speut several hours with a French 
priest who up to the preceding midnight had 

been curate of a Catholic parish, and had that day 
quitted his charge to become Protestant. He was still 
weary with his journey and with the quarrels in which 
for some days he had been compelled to take part, 
on the subject of his recent connections and his re- 
solve to break with Catholicism. His history inter- 
ested me strongly, as showing what may be expected 
and what preparation will often .-be met with in indi- 
vidual natures in that grand new work which consists 
in seeking to lead France to the reformed religion. 

M. |’ Abbé Thiot—whom I met at M. Eugene Reveil- 
laud’s house at Versailles—is a man of thirty-five, 
large and strongly built, with an energetic face, beam- 
ing with a soft and cordial expression. He studied in 
the lower and upper seminaries at Beauvais, but this 
neither signifies that he has enjoyed very special cult- 
ure nor that he is either a learned man, a profound 
thinker or subtly refined. He has the air of a brave 
man, sincere, frank, disinterested, who has become in- 
dignant because of the abuses and superstitions of his 
church, and has had the courage to act according to 
the inspiration of his conscience despite the incredible 
pressure which the Catholic hierarchy exercise upon 
all the members of their church, and especially upon 
the inferior clergy. The pastoral career of the Abbé 
Thiot was passed in the department of the Oise. He 
was latterly curate of Montiers, not far from Creil, 
which is a station on the railway from Paris to 
Boulogne. 

It was an English family settled in that district that 
gave him a good opinion of Protestants and the desire 
to know something more of them. He read the impress- 
ive book by M. Reveillaud, ‘‘ The Religious Question 
and Its Protestant solution,”’ and invited M. Reveillaud 
to come and present the Gospel to him orally, received 
him, and engaged with him in one of several popular 
conferences held in his own presbytery. His old 
housekeeper, not less well disposed and quite as resol- 
ute as her master, convoked the peasants to the later 
ones, saying tothem: ‘‘ This evening we shall see if 
you are men.” 

Encouraged by the curate, the population showed it- 
self very desirous to embrace Protestantism. The men 
proposed to sign a paper binding themselves to do so; 
but M. Reveillaud thought it the wiser course not to 
ask for their signatures, knowing that the country folk 
are always terror-stricken when bound by writing, and 
only dream of how they can free themselves from docu- 
mentary obligations. They are good sort of people, little 


_ developed in a religious point of view; all believing in 


God, and more or less in a future life, but as to the 
rest left by their clergy in profound ignorance. The 
puerile ceremonies of Catholicism, the worship of 
saints and the other practices o retem ¢ 

little likely to lead them to a 
spiritual religion. They be 
and are without the strong convictions which alone 
can give them the energy to resist their ecelesiastics. 
They feel above all that these latter seek by all the 
means in their power to. extort money from them. 
They therefore welcomed and listened with joy to M. 
Reveillaud, and appeared altogether decided to change 
their religion if Protestantism would furnish them 
with a pastor. 


I speak here of the majority; for there was a minor- 
ity upop whom one could not count. These consisted 
of all the people who were dependent upon the mayor, 
a count of the Roman Empire, who was reputed an 
Ultramontane. At bottom they were probably not more 
Catholic than the others, but they could not risk 
their daily bread by quarreling with the mayor. As 
for M. 1’ Abbe Thiot, he was naturally in bad odor 
with the mayor, to say nothing of his bishop. It was 
not that they could find anything special to reproach 
him with; but his independent and inquiring spirit 
could not but be repugnant to a system in which pas- 
sive obedience is the greatest virtue and that which most 
surely leads to honor. Then, too, he had been guilty of 
the unpardonable wrong of neglecting to furnish suffi. 
cient money from his parish to monseigneur the bishop. 
It was repugnant to him to torment the peasants to 
dole from their tiny hoards for the Episcopal strong- 
box, seeing that it already engulfed some fifty thou- 
sand francs yearly ; so, though regarded askance by his 
superiors, on the other hand he was loved by his peo- 
ple, and it is for this reason mainly that they were so 
ready to embrace Protestantism. 

I cannot tell you all the interesting things which he 
told me. He is indignant at the spiritual tyranny by 
means of which the clergy maintain their power over 
the people. The seminarists who are sent to Rome 
and ina few months turned out doctors in theology 
and pushed to high ecclesiastical positions—these 
youngsters are not the most intelligent, the most 
distinguished in the church ; but the most pliant, who 
will docilely allow themselves to be employed by 
their superiors. It is at the price of the surrender of 
all individuality, that is to say of conscience and of 
reason, that a priest may attain the superior posts of 
the hierarchy. Those who are and will be independent 
are humiliated in every way and finally disposed of. A 
certain number of these “ pigheads” (mauraises téles), 
who are perhaps men full of faith and zeal, are sent on 
missions to the most distant stations—in Northwestern 
China for example. This happened to two friends of 
our abbé, and it was sought to get rid of him in like 
fashion. The bishop, on accepting his resignation on 
the thirtieth of September, invited him to go into re- 
tirement for a few months at a house of retreat. The 
abbé refused, replying that for the future he reserved 
to himself the choice of his residence and his occupa- 
tions. Then they tried to get him to change his resolu- 
tion, and dispatched an old friend and colleague to 
him with this object. A Dominican also undertook the 
work and had a long interview with him, pressing 
him skillful'y, but without effect. But he recognized 
that there might be faults on his side—though it cer- 
tainly does not seem as if M. Thiot retired because of 
balked ambition—and engaged to go into this house 
of retreat and there prepare for foreign mission work, 
where he might find a fleld worthy of his activity and 
ardor. So they prepared for him a place as tutor with 
4,000 francs a year—and all this rather than see him 
become a Protestant. 

This name of Protestant has, in fact, something 
frightful about it for true Roman Catholics, who 
know hardly anything of what we are and entertain 
the most grotesque ideas about us. 

What will become of this courageous man? Yester- 
day he still had his soutane; he always has the right 
to wear that; but without doubt he will renounce the 
title of priest, as being incompatible with the profes- 
sion of avowed Protestantism. It may be that he will 
carry the Gospel to his former co-religionists, and 
specially his ancient colleagues, many of whom, he 
says, entertain the same sentiments as he without 
daring to manifest them. It must be seen, however, 
if he feels himself called to that important wofk from 
on high. In any case some time must ya that he 
may prepare for the work by acquiring personally a 
more complete and a more profound “acquaintance 
with the true Gospel. As to his village, Montiers, 
M. Reveillaud will return there shortly. Perhaps he 
may go as a preacher, to preside each Sunday over the 
organization of a church, and encourage his brave 
followers until it shall be possible to place there a 
resident pastor or evangelist. 

I have narrated this fact with some detail because it 
appears to me encouraging and also an excellent 
illustration of what is passing in several parts of 
France. In like manner another priest, more remark- 
able in an intellectual point of view than he of whom 
I have spoken, quitted his post in the Pas-de-Calais 
to pass a year of study in a school of Protestant theol- 
ogy, probably at Geneva or Neufchatel, with the 
intention of becoming an evangelical pastor; only until 
now he has kept his religious opinions secret, and 
breaks with Catholicism without noise. He has not 
the frank and demonstrative manner of the other. 
He is a Nicodemus; but he can establish himself 
in the faith and by and by do good service to our 


cause. 
Protestant orators who endeavor to present the 


Gospel to the masses of Catholics or the indifferent 
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continue to be well received. Mr. Eugene Reveil- 
laud is remarkably gifted for this mission, and works 
in it devotedly. Your readers know the history of 
this young free-thinking advocate, whose conversion 
last year was so striking. His book on ‘The Re- 
ligious Question,” written before he was a believer, 
even then recommended the Protestantizing of France 
in the social Republican interest; he points out how 
Catholicism is opposed to progress, to liberty, to the 
true spirit of modern France, and he presents elo- 
quently the principles and advantage of the reformed 
religion. To-day, become a living Christian and full 
of zeal, he consecrates himself entirely to this grand 
work. He has left Troyes, in Champagne, and the 
daily journal of which he was chief editor, to establish 
himself near Paris, at Versailles, and found a weekly 
which, while discussing all sorts of subjects, will have 
for its chief end the presentation to the multitudes of 
the true Gospel and of the arguments for Protestant 
ism. This journal, the ‘ Signal,” though young, is 
yet very well edited and already numbers 1,400 sub- 
scribers, and the circle of its readers will no doubt go 
on a long time enlarging like that of the ‘** Reforma- 
teur,”’ created with the same intention, but which died 
at about the twentieth number because of certain 
faults committed and despite the incontestable talent 
of the man who was its soul—M. Leon Pilatte, of Nice. 

M. Reveillaud, attending the Assembly of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance at Basle, and the Sunday League at 
Berne, was recently called to join in a conference 
in a country almost closed to Protestant influence— 
Savoy. At Aix-les-Bains he spoke on clericalism, its 
danger and its remedy, in the hall of a mutual benefit 
society. The audience, two hundred to two hundred and 
fifty persons, heard him with marked favor. We are 
not surprised that the negative portion—aggressive in 
regard to the clergy—was more warmly applauded 
than the positive. A second conference took place in 
the village of Tourneaux before a more numerous 
auditory — four hundred people at least — and the 
third at Albertville before a distinguished assembly. 
Everywhere the word of the orator, so frank, so laique, 
so incisive and so convincing, produced the best 
impression. 

I could narrate other facts of the same kind but 
refrain from abusing the patience of your readers. I 
have desired to show that France needs a better re- 
ligion than that which the majority of her inhabitants 
officially profess, and how the spread of Protestantism 
is encouraged. I shall attempt to show in a future let- 
ter the immense difficulties to be overcome in accom- 
plishing this new reformation, which is destined to be 


the glory of the nineteenth century. 
CHARLES Byse. 
Paris, October 2, 1879. 


MISS HALIDANE’S FAMILY. 


By Rose ALISON. 


it’s a curious assortment, Miss Hali- 

dane’s family, and I don’t wonder you was 

struck by it; most is that sees it for the first time as 

you did to-day at meetin’. All sorts and sizes of 

young ones, as yousay. No resemblance between them? 
orto her? No, ’taint in natur’ there should be.” 

‘* But do explain, Mrs. Beebe; this Mrs. Halidane is 

a very distinguished looking woman, and her children 

are so—incongruous,” I said, pausing for the right 


word. 
‘* Well, they be,” said my landlady, whose ‘‘ summer 


boarder” I had just become, and she smoothed out the 
strings of her Sunday bonnet, grasped a palm-leaf fan, 
and settled her plump proportions in her rocker for a 
good long story, such as only the day of rest could 
afford her time to relate. 

‘*To begin, she’s Miss Halidane, not Missis; born 
Mary Halidane she was, and the old Square, her father, 
was consid’able of a man in these parts; had money, 
and built that big house with colyums that you noticed 
as we come home—the one with the big shady yard 
and the nice garden. 

** Well, it made a good deal of talk that Mary didn’t 
marry, but she never took a notion to—though she had 
chances, they say—and she was going on thirty when 
the Square died of apoplexy, very sudden (he was a 
high liver), and she was left all livin’ alone. 

‘IT went up the night her pa died—took in a few pies 
for the mourners—and there she sat by the winder. 
‘My house is left unto me desolate,’ was what she 
said, and it did seem kinder appropriate, for her 
mother had died young, and the only brother, Captain 
Halidane, was killed in the war; and there she sat in 
her desolate house, for none of the relations had got 
there then, and old Jane and Martha, the servant girls, 
were taking on so 't they were neither comfort nor 
company. Others came in, of course, but I stayed the 
evening and talked about her pa, I’d known him old 
and young, and I think it was along of my being in 
that night that she took so to me afterwards. 

‘‘It was all the talk that she’d go to New York and 
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live with her friends there, and mebbe sell the place. 
1 know her friends urged it, for I stayed awhile after 
the funeral to help set the chairs back and make 
things look more natural, and I heard her uncle talk- 
ing to her. Says he, ‘Mary, we can’t leave you to 
<uch a lonesome life. *Tain’t natural at your age, and 
as soon as it can be arranged you must come to Us. 
you have devoted yourself to your father for the past 
few years, but when your first grief is over you will 
enjoy going into society again, and staying here you 
would grow morbid. You mustn't think of it.’ 

‘But Miss Halidane she only said, ‘Wait awhile, 
uncle, before making any plans for me. I cannot part 
with my home yet, and I hope the Lord will find me 
some work to do that may be done here.’ Her uncle 
only bowed at that, not being used to consulting the 
Lord much, as I should judge. But Miss Halidane 
was, and I see plainly that she was waiting and look- 
ing for a leading trom Him. 

‘*Qne by one her relatives went home, and she came 


to meetin’ o’ Sunday, all alone in her pew, but looking 
as calm in her mourning clothes as if the Lord was 
beside her in her father’s place. Somehow that verse 


of Scriptur’ come into my mind—‘t The solitary hath 
He set in. families;’ and, in meetin’ though it was, I 
found myself thinking what a pity it was Miss Hali- 
dane hadn’t married and wondering if she ever would; 
ahd that brought to my mind like lightning the old 
story about her cousin Jack. 

‘* Well, I don’t know but I may as well tell you that 
too, now I'm in for it. He was a wonderful handsome 
young man, Jack Halidane, when he come here to 
study law with the Square, and only a little older than 
Mary. lLused to think they were like a picture in a 
‘Souvenir of Friendship” I had, when I see them 
riding horseback together, so gay and laughing they 
were, and both so handsome and full of life. Folks 
sald they were engaged, but I don’t know how it was, 
only I know Mary was dreadful unwilling to go to New 
York that winter, whereas she'd always gone with the 
createst delight before. But her friends kept writing 
of the parties they wanted her for, and her father was 
so proud of her being admired that he insisted she 
should go. 

‘But it was a bad thing for Jack Halidane, for he 
was inclined to be fast when he came here from col- 
lege but for Mary’s sake he’d seemed to steady down. 
Ile was just at the age when he needed good influ- 
ences, and after she left I heard some things I was 
sorry to hear about him; and I worried considerable 
when I heard how much he was with Jennie Blake, a 
light-headed little piece, the blacksmith’s daughter. I 
was afraid he'd put notions into her head, but I’d no 
idea "twas as bad as ‘twas till the day Mary Halidane 
come home in the spring; then it all come out, and it 
was as bad as it could be. 

‘Martha told me, and she’s lived at the Square’s 
ever sence his wife died. She said Mary hadn’t been 
home an hour before Jack come in lookin’ pale as 
death. She said Mary come flying down stairs so rosy 
and happy to see him again, and he never spoke one 
word but led her into the parlor and shut the door. 

‘* Martha said she couldn't help listening, it seemed 
so queer (and she is a little curious, Martha is); and 
first she heard was a little cry from Mary, as if she'd 
heard bad news. -By and by she heard him sobbing 
just like a girl, and twice he said, ‘Oh, Mary, I wish 
I were dead!’ 

‘* She said they was talking more'n an hour, but she 
only made out to hear that much till the last, when 
Mary said quite distinctly: ‘There is only one thing 
to do: you must marry her; and may God have mercy 
on us all.’ 

‘* Well, that same day Jack Halidane married Jenny 
Blake, and her father was so drunk he couldn't see the 
ceremouy—but that’s neither here nor there; and I 
don’t think Jennie had had alight word said of her be- 
fore. Howsomever, it was to match for Jack Hali- 
dane, and off he started for California, leaving her well 
provided for, they say; but she never saw him again; 
and what's become of him J don't know, if anybody 
does. 

** Well, you see this was the story that come into my 
mind in meetin’; before I could say ‘* Deliver us from 
temptation” it had all flashed acrost me, and how I'd 
heard the day before that Jennie Halidane was running 
down with quick consumption, leaving her little girl to 
no better care than that drunken father’s; and some- 
how I couldn’t force myself to forget it all and listen 
to the minister. He was improving the occasion of 
the Square’s death with a’most the same sermon he 
preached when Mr. Beebe died; and I’m sure I ought 
to have attended to that. 

** But as I couldn’t get Jennie Blake out of my mind 
I begun to think, ‘perhaps the Lord is going to use 
me as a guide-board for Mary Halidane,’ since it don’t 
make any difference how battered and worthless the 
board is if only the guiding-hand has been put on it. 

‘So that night, though not in the habit of making 
Sunday visits, I slipped round after dark to sit awhile 


with Miss Halidane, and as soon as I'd got my breath 
I said, plump, ‘Did you know your cousin Jack’s 
wife was a-dying?’ 

‘‘She was still a minute, and then she said, ‘ I’ve 
never seen her since —— No, I didn’t know it. 
There was a child, Mrs. Beebe; what will become 
of it?’ 

‘**« The Lord knows,’ said I, and I said it reverently. 
‘*Tt’s a little girl, Jennie she named her, and she’s got 
eyes as blue as any Halidane that ever lived.’ 

‘*T knew I was blunt, but I thought the Lord would 
explain it to her better than I could. ° And so he did in 
the course of the night, for next day Miss Halidane 
stopped a minute at my door on her way over to Mr. 
Blake’s. There was a look in her eyes I hadn't ever 
seen in ’em before, but it’s been there ever since, as if 
there was a new lightin her soul showing through 
‘em somehow; for it couldn’t ‘a been a light or easy 
thing for one of Mary Halidane’s spirited natur’ to 
forget what a cruel wrong Jennie Blake had done her. 
But perhaps she’d been able to understand how Jennie 
had suffered too; any way, she had heard the Lord say 
to her ‘If thine enemy hunger feed him,’ and so she 
was on her way to poor Jennie. 

‘*She stayed with her till she died, off and on, and 
Miss Sanford, who took care of her nights, told me 
that Jennie said, ‘ Now I believe the Lord will forgive 
my sins; I ain’t a bit afraid of him any longer, for 
Mary says he sent her. So he must be good and kind 
as she says.’ 

‘*She died quite peaceful and happy, poor thing, 
leaving her little girl to her ‘ Aunt Mary,’ as she was 
taught to call her; and when it was all over Miss 
Halidane brought the pretty little girl home with her, 
and that was the beginning of Miss Halidane’s family. 

‘*It wasn’t long after that that the railroad accident 
happened down here at-Huntonville, and the brakeman 
that was killed left two little motherless children, a 
boy and a girl, and no friends to speak of. 

‘“There was a great deal of sympathy felt for ‘em, 
and some talk of a subscription paper, but nobody led 
offin it. Some went over to see the children and took 
clothes and things. But some folks don’t use judg- 
ment, if they do mean kindly. There was Mrs. James, 
she took a stove pipe hat of her husband’s and an old 
crape veil of her’n—she said ’twas all she had in the 
house to spare, and they might be useful, and she was 
quite provoked to find they had on as good shoes as 
her children wore. She thought they wa’n’t needy 
after that. 

‘* But being no orphan asylum in these parts, there 
was nothing to do but send them to the poor-house; 
for the folks that had them were too poor to keep them 
without pay, and no kin. When Miss Halidane heard 
about it, she thought ‘ nobody's business’ was her’n, 
I suppose, for she went s*raight down to the city to 
see if the railway company would not provide for the 
orphans. But they said they wasn’t bound to, the 
brakeman being in some sort responsible for the acci- 
dent. Some thought going to law would compel them 
to pay, and that they could not prove he was to blame: 
But instead of setting a dozen lawyers to settle it Miss 
Halidane did it herself. I don't call her an impulsive 
person; but she goes straight up to a thing without 
any hanging round it, and so it was in this case—they 
were strangers, and she took them In. 

‘*It was not long before she regularly adopted them. 
Rob and Annie Halidane they are called now; ani it 
was then, I think, that Mary Halidane began to see the 
kind of work the Lord had cut out for her to do. 

‘* She did not set about it deliberately, as you might 
say, nor make any plan for herself, but she was ready 
for the Lord's leading, and so she was led. From this 
time she seemed to see her way clear. 

‘* It was not six months after the Square died when 
she had these three to love and care for. 

‘* She stopped at my garden wall one morning that 
spring, | remember. I was setting out my early toma- 
tuses, and she drove up in her rockaway with the three 
children. ‘We are going a-Maying, Mrs. Beebe,’ they 
called out, fall of excitement; and, sure enough, they 
all had baskets to bring home stuff from the woods. 

‘*T said toher: ‘ Ain’t your hands about full?’ 

*** No,’ said she, ‘ nor my heart, nor my house.’ 

‘** Nor the carriage, either, Auntie,’ spoke up Jennie. 
‘ There's plenty of room for another on this seat.’ 

‘That pleased me; for Jennie had been a selfish, 
spoiled little thing formerly. 

‘** Yes,’ says Miss Halidane, looking at them all as 
fond and proud as a mother, ‘ the more the better.’ 

‘* So I see the idea she’s worked on since had come 
to her then. 

‘* But I might have forgotten what she said if it 
hadn’t been for the baby coming so soon after—that 
chubby little five-year old you saw. Well, that child 
was left at her door in a basket! Just like a stray, 
wa'n’t it? I suppose some poor creature knew Miss 
Halidane wouldn t let it suffer. 

‘She was a little dashed at first,I reckon. She sent 
down for me early in the morning. 


‘** Mrs. Beebe,’ says she, ‘I want you to teach me 
how to handle and dress this little thing.’ 

‘* Now the Lord knows I ain’t hard-hearted, yet I 
could not help saying, ‘ Be you going to keep it?’ 

‘*She laughed. ‘Unless you want it, Mrs. Beebe,’ 
says she. ‘You are better titted than I am to take 
care of it.’ 

‘** But,’ says I, ‘think what it may grow up to be! 
It’s an heir of wickedness—no doubt about that. Ain’t 
you afraid, being a boy, it'll turn out bad, spite of its 
bringing up? Inherited tendencies’ —— 

‘* But she stopped me right there. ‘I ain’t responsi- 
ble for them,’ she said, ‘and the Lord will not hold me 
so, but only for what I can do; and that I will do.’ 

‘*Some says he'll give her trouble some day, and 
mebbe he will; but trouble comes in one way or an- 
other to all of us. We can't shirk that even if we 
shirk responsibility. 

‘There are seven of 'em now in Miss Halidane’s 
family. You only saw six at meetin’; one is a cripple, 
and rather a peevish, irritable boy, poor fellow! but 
it’s pretty to see how all the others wait on him and 
amuse him. 

‘“‘T was up there, the day before you come, to get 
Miss Halidane’s rule for loaf-cake, and as I was sitting 
awhile (it was after tea, and somehow it made me 
think of the evening after the Square died), I said, 
‘ Your house wa’n't left to you desolate long, was it?’ 


‘She smiled, and stopped a minute to listen to the — 


children outside; for it was early and they were all 
out in the yard and orchard, even the littlest. He was 
bringing his fat little hands full of flowers to Jimmie, 
whose rolling chair they had wheeled out under an 
apple-tree, and their shouts and laughing come in 
through the open windows. 

‘** There isn't a house in the wide world that need be 
desolate,’ said she, ‘while there are still hundreds of 
children’s voices whose weeping might be turned into 
laughter to cheer and fill the vacant rdééms and 
hearts.’ 

‘* She'll have hers full as long as she lives. I reckon 
when these grow up she'll take more in, and the Lord 
—only he—knows how many men and women may be 
saved from lives of sin and sr ffering and given a good 
start In the world by that one home. Her uncle says 
she’s a great loss to society, but I dunno’ but society 
could bear more such losses, and the world none the 
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SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


THE REALM OF FAITH* 

‘*Trat your faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, 
but in the power of God."’-—1 Cor. ii., 5. 

‘THIS is the revelation on the part of the Apostle of 

the aim that he had, and the method. It was to 
establish men, not by the cogency of human reasonings 
of an ordinary character nor by logical constraint; it 
was not to win them by rhetorical beauty; it was not 
to draw them by any of the lower methods by which 
the human mind is drawn in any direction; it was to 
bring them into such relationship to God, and the cir- 
cle of truths which surround him, that the power of 
their life should be derived from him—from the great 
Mind over all minds—and not from the lower influences 
which act upon the human mind. . 

What is this faith which is to stand, not in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God? The context 
shows a little what is meant: 

“I, brethren, when | came to you, came not with excellency 
of speech or of wisdom (philosophy), deciariog unto you the 
testimony of God. For | determined not to know anything 
amoug you save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” 

He determined not to know anything about him 
save as the crucified Christ. 

“ And I was witn you in weakness (personally), and in fear, 
and in much tremoling.”’ 

Not fear of the bodily kind. Paul was not very 
much addicted to that kindof fear. It was that solici- 
tude which comes from the strain which is laid upon 
every nerve and faculty of men who are embarked in 
the very highest causes. It was 4 manly state, and 
purely of the highest sort. 

“And wy speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man's wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power; that your faith should not stand in the wis- 
dom of men, but in the power of God.”’ 

Now, what was this faith? It is to throw light on 
this subject that I dedicate this discourse—the subject 
of faith, its nature and its operations. 

There are two tendencies of the human mind which 
are constantly at work. One is a tendency to turn 
physical facts into ideas. First, being created ani- 
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mals, as it were, we discern things as animals. We 
simply hear, and see, and smell, and taste, and touch. 
But human beings go beyond that. When they see, 
they also perceive that which is not to be seen—rela- 
tionships, similarities between objects, differences in 


objects, and multitudes or collections of objects. In- 
stantly a man looking upon a forest generalizes. He 


tends to convert things into something that is different 
from things—namely, into a certain state of mind, or 
a certain feeling, about them. We run from species 
to genera. We deduce, or the principle of deduction 
comes in. No man of.any observation, or any activity 
of mind, is ever satisfied with the evidence simply that 
certain things are, that they exist; but he reasons 
about them. He comes to results which are peculiar 
to his mind action. 

Now, there is no science in trees; there is no botany 
in fields; but there is a great deal of science or of bot- 
anyin men. That is ahuman product. The classifica- 
tions, the resemblances and the dissemblances of the 
functions of plants; all those things which sense and 
observation have brought to our knowledge, and 
which we have gathered up; the invisible kingdom of 
plant-life with all its affiliations and revelations—these 
grow in the human brain. They are almost all con- 
fined, as matters of vegetation, to those who are bot- 
You cannot find them in the woods nor in the 
gardens. There is no botany there; but there are 
those vegetable existences which, when men have 
brought them forth in their minds, are the invisible 
science of botany in the human soul. 

And that is true of every material thing on the globe 
which comes under study and reasoning among men. 
We first take material things as they are presented to 
us by our lower senses and carry them by @ process 
of reasoning into a higher region, where we think of 
them “‘ scientifically,” as it is said. That is, we think 
of them with a higher kind of thought than that which 
belongs to the eye, to the ear, to the taste, or to any 
other of the physical organs. 

Now, there is another tendency codperating all the 
time with this—that which refuses ideas that are 
formed; that reduces imagination to the level of mat- 
ter; that again carries elements back from mere 
thoughts or feelings and attempts to realize. them 
either by actually embodying them in the forms of 
matter, as artists do, or else trying to think of them, 
not as ideas or suggestions of the inward mind, but as 
they would look if they were in a physical form. 
There is one tendency of the human mind that takes 
opaque matter and carries it into the ineffable; and 
there is another tendency of the human mind that 
take the ineffable and brings it down to the outward 
form and cognition on a level with the senses. 

There is a parallel to this in the great circuit of the 
fluids of the globe. The heaven is full to-day of moist- 
ure although there is not a cloud to be seen; and it 
will become visible by-and-by, I hope; and out of the 
visible cloud will come tke shower; and the contents 
of this great emptiness, that nevertheless is full al- 
though it seems empty, will take on opaque forms and 
come down to the earth; but no sooner will they touch 
the ground than they will long for their invisibility ; 
and then vapors will begin to rise, and they will fill the 
vacuity of the sky. So thse two tendencies of water 
and vapor are all the time interchanging and keeping 
up a grand circulation. And in the human soul a pre- 
cisely analogous process is going on. We take matter 
and generalize it, and lift it into the region of thought 
and feeling or emotion, according to the nature of the 
matter. Things that are useful we lift into the realm 
of thought; and we carry not merely the recognition 
of the thought but some sense of its usefulness. 
Things that are beautiful we carry up by this refining 
process; and the state of the mind is that of the recog- 
nition of beauty. And there is a great range of ac- 
companying feeling besides this abstraction. 

Now, within bounds, both operations are natural and 
wholesome. Both of them, however, must have limit- 
ations and restraints. They are interchangeable. 
They are concomitant. They should work perpetually 
backwards and forwards as a shuttle does in a loom. 
One of these tendencies represents the effort of human 
nature to carry itself up into a sphere which is vastly 
larger than that of mere matter. It would seem as if 
it were a piemonition, a germinant form, of spiritual 
existence disembodied. | 

There is in man by nature, without purpose and 
without cultivation, as he unfolds and gves up along 
the scale of development, a tendency to make the 
greater part of his life invisible and immaterial and 
even to make physical matter contribute to that, as if 
the soul were already proving and expanding itself in 
the sphere of the invisible. There is another tendency 
in man to give distinctness to abstract or unembodied 
things by bringing them down to the level of the 
knowledges and judgments which we form of matter 
that is inaccessible to our senses. 

Beethoven hears magovificent hymns; he writes them 
down; and he goes to the harp, or piano, or organ, 
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and addresses them to the ear. Thus he brings down 
this ideal music, the music of his thought, and gives 
it physical expression. But the physical expression 
is never so good as the original, unembodied, ideal. 

Raphael discerns the face of a mother, and treasures 
it up. He carries it from the physical into the invis- 
ible. He exalts it. That face haunts him. It changes. 
Lines and lineaments are added or taken away. By- 
and-by it has possessed him as if it were an actual 
spirit, and he attempts to represent it to the human 
eye—to his own and to other men’s eyes; and by pig- 
ments, by colors, he gives it a bodily habitation and a 
name. He has brought down an ideal and given it to 
the law of physics. In the first instance he took the 
law of physics and carried it up, and gave it an ideal 
form. Both operations are good; but you will discern 
that the man who takes physical matter to manufacture 
clouds out of will not be very practical; and you will 
discern, on the other side, that the man who takes 
ideal conceptions, thoughts and feelings, always to 
reduce them to the level of sensuous evidence, never 
believing the thing until it has passed the justice-court 
of the bodily organs, and never letting an - 
main in the glory and beauty of its disemb 
is continually subjecting she higher part ¢f his nature 
to the lower part—that As, where \he gives himself up 
to this, and it becomes the habit ofkis mind. But the 
two tendencies, being restrained, are bereficial. 

Now, in its largest a faith is that condi- 
tion or state of mind which accepts non-material truth 
with all its natural tendencieé, just as our lower senses 
accept physical truth with All its natural tendencies. 
It is that action or condifion of the mind by which it 
accepts for truth thingd that are not true to the ear, 
nor to the nose, nor tg the mouth, nor to the hand. 
They are true to the thought; they are true to the 
imagination; they afe true to the aerated emotions of 
the soul; but they &re not true to the lower nature. 
That state of mind which recognizes truths that are 
supersepsuous is in its largest estate faith. If you 
turn to the llth chapter of Hebrews you will find the 
Apostle defining it in that way. 

“ Faito is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
ot things not seen.” 

It is that by which we take cognition of things 
through hope or imagination; but in neither case are 
they present. They are beyond and above. It is the 
state of mind which is produced when the substance of 
things hoped for is as if it were physically present. It 
is that mental condition which is produced when the 
evidence of the invisible has wrought, just as the evi- 
dence of visible things works, its effect upon the mind. 
To invest it in plain language, unvexed by technics, 
faith may be said to be reason acting under the inspira- 
tion of our higher moral nature as distinguished from 
reason acting under the inspiration of the physical and 
animal pature. It describes, therefore, a higher realm 
of the action of reason as distinguished from its lower 
or material realm. 

In the first place, if this be so, the opposition which 
has been made and accepted by theologians and physi- 
cists, between reason and faith, is not well founded 
There is no such opposition. Reason and faith are not 
antithetical. They are not opponents. They are not 
different one from the other. They are the same thing: 
only, what is called reason by scientists is reason 
acting upon matter, and demanding for its conviction 
the evidence which matter is able to bring to our senses, 
while faith is reason acting upon relations, qualities, 
absent things, the future, the past, all the great realm 
in which move man’s noblest developments—heroism, 
courage, love, joy, aspirations, longings, sorrows, 
griefs; the whole product of the ever-creating human 
brain that is ordinarily poured out intangibly to the 
senses. Reason acting on these elements, and accept- 
ing their existence and nature according to the law of 
evidence that belongs to them, is faith. That is the 
realm in which faith is acting. And faith and reason 
are one. They are not separate. The popular cry is 
as if reason received things that have good, sound evi- 
dence; and as if faith was receiving things that have 
no evidence at all except the priest’s or somebody 
else’s say so. Men say, ‘‘ There ought not to be any 
quarrel between faith and reason: we believe reason 
on the testimony of men, and faith on the testimony of 
God ’’—which in one sense is true, but which in other 
senses isnottrue. Reason must run through the whole 
scale, or else we grope; for reason is to our inward 
nature what the eyes are to our outward nature. Alone 
it is good for nothing. What would a pair of eyes be 
good for that went wandering up and down through 
the earth, seeing, but not seeing for anything that 
was behind them: not seeing for the sake of the hand; 
not seeing for the sake of the foot; not seeing for the 
sake of joy, or hope, or anything but seeing? The 
eyes have ause. They are to see for the sake of the 
head, for the sake of the shoulder, for the sake of the 
arms, for the sake of the wrists and for the sake’of the 
fingers. 
for the knees, for the ankles and for the feet. 
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are to see for all the outward development of the hu- 
man body. 

So reason is the eye for the whole inward man. It 
sees for conscience ; it sees for love; it sees for hope; 
it sees for personal affection; it sees for every emotion; 
it sees for the sense of taste; it sees for beauty, for 
proportion, for combinations, for all grouping of beau- 
tiful things, for the relations of maguaniwity, of hero- 
ism and of infinity. Reason is the eye of the soul, and 
sees for it all; and itis more employed in faith than 
it is in the judgment of facts. It deals with exalted 
theories. Itis as if natural reason were a justice of 
the peace, that deals with the ten thousand petty squab- 
bles that belong to the neighborhood and settles them; 
and it is as if the reason acting in relation to the higher 
thoughts and elements of the human soul were a chief- 
justice, that sits on the bench to determine great ques- 
tions and principles of law, aud not to decide matters 
relating to village quarrels. The reason is nowhere so 
sublimely apparent as in the acts of faith, so called. 

There are some things that come to us by the front 
door, and knock for admission, and that we receive on 
the evidence of the eye; and, on the whole, the eye is 

y good judge, though it does not always tell the 
truth. \It is not a perfect instrument; sometimes it 
exaggerates ; sometimes it trembles, and cannot meas- 
ure nor count; it is uncertain; and yet in the main it 
answers so good a purpose that we think very well of 
it. At any rate, it has its own law of evidence in pre- 
senting any fact to the reason; and it would be utterly 
absurd for a man to present sounds to the eye. They 
are physical; and when the reason is to judge about 
them it does not think uf going into the hall of judg- 
ment of the eye and determining them there. There is 
a different law of evidence that belongs to the ear: and 
we judge facts of sound by that law, according to the 
evidence that is appropriate to them. We never judge 
by the law of either the eye or the ear things that taste 
good, and that we want to eat. We have a hall of 
judgment adapted to them in which we submit them 
for judgment; and the evidence by which they are 
judged is very different from that by which we judge 
truths of seeing or truths of hearing. The same is 
true of all the five senses and of the unknown sense 
of which modern physicists begin to speak; namely, 
that there are different kinds of evidence which belong 
to different kinds of matter. 

Now, upon this ground the evidence of unseeable 
things, though it is different from, is just as reliable 
and just as rational as the evidence of seeable things. 
The evidences of these things differ; and so do the 
evidences differ of the things that you admit to be 
cognizable by the reason. In going up from matter 
you go to objects that exist not in a bodily form, and 
that relate themselves to us not through our senses 
but through our sensibilities. These bring their own 
evidence with them to the reason, and they are prova- 
ble, as lower truths are, each by its separate kind. 

We are not called, therefore, in the realm of faith 
ever to believe in contradictions. It is impossible for 
us todo it. The statement of Dr. Brown, though the 
thing is impossible, may be very well as an extrava- 
gance, to illustrate certain states of mind—that many 
things which seem furthest from our reach are the 
truest things; but as a literal statement it is absurd. 
No man can believe a contradiction. To say that one 
is and is not at the same time; to say that two and 
two make four and that they do not make four at the 
same time—I need not show the fatuity of attempting 
to believe such contradictions as these. 


r Nor, except as a mere fact, does faith call us to be- 


lieve in intangible things. We by faith believe in 
things the tendency and nature of which we do not 
understand, and we are doing it every day. A child 
believes in the acorn; but the child does not know the 
laws that govern the acorn on the tree, or on the 
ground, or any of the stages of its growth. He be- 
lieves in the acorn though he does not understand its 
nature and tendency. 

I believe in the fact of the tri-personality of God. I 
do not understand that fact. I never pretended to. I 
should consider myself fatuitous if I undertook to ex- 
plain it—for the whole philosophy of the fact is be- 
yond reason; but the existence of the fact is not 
beyond reason. Our whole life is full of such things. 
They do not belong to the unseen realm of truth any 
more than they do to the visible realm of truth. 
When, therefore, men say that by faith we are to 
accept, at the full, intangible things, they pronounce 
rashly. By our reason we accept truths whose evi- 
dence is simply higher than the evidence which is 
recorded by the senses. 

I believe that yonder is a man. Why? Because | 
see his head, his eyes, his nose, his mouth, his shoul- 
ders, his arms, his whole body. The mere presence of 
a man in his physical form is evidence to my lower 
sence of his existence. But I have not seen the man 
yet: I have only seen the nest which contains him. 


They are to see for the heart, for the stomach, The real man is inside of that. I do not see thinking: 
They ‘ but he does think. 


I do not feel it or taste it, or any- 
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thing of that kind. Men have said, ‘“‘ You talk about 
God; can you see him?”” No. ‘Can you hear him?” 
No. “Can you smell him?” No. “Can you taste 
him?” No. “Can you touch him?” No. ‘“ Then 
there can be no evidence of God to you!” If I werea 
mud-turtle, that would be my way of thinking. Fool! 
As ifaman that uses this absurd argument was not 
guilty of contradiction! 

I see that that at which I look is an outward man; 
and I believe that there is an invisible man inside of 
that outward man. But I cannot see it, nor Smell it, 
nor taste it, por handle it. He feels; I make him cry 
out when I put a pin into him; but I do not see any 
feeling. I believe that it exists; I accept it as a fact 
that exists; but I cannot prove it by the senses. 

Every man is an empire of wondrous things. No 
factory. in France ever unrolls and exposes to view 
such fabrics of silks and laces as are comparable with 
the qualities which he possesses. There is nowhere 
any atelier that ever produces such marvelous pieces 
of workmanship as issue from the human brain. 
The bodily existence is not a thousandth part of a 
man’s life. A vast portion of a man’s life is that 
which consists in planning, in feeling, in aspiring, in 
grasping; and the whole day long the great manu- 
factury of hidden wheels is pouring out invisible 
products. This is constantly going on, and every- 
body believes it is so; and yet nobody can prove it in 
the same way that you can prove that a man’s body 
exists. You accept the invisible fact by a kind of 
evidence that is higher than that which is necessary 
for the visible fact in reference to the physical body. 

And that is the lower form of faith, in so far as be- 
lieving in things invisible and believing in them to 
such an extent that one can act according to them is 
concerned, so that when I see a man and know his 
character I am prepared to adapt myself to his pecul- 
iarities. For instance, if it be a humorous actor of 
whom I have heard and that I know to be very amus- 
ing, I am prepared to laugh. 

On the other hand, if I meet a man, and, though I 
cannot see anything inside of him, I perceive that he, 
is stirred up, that he is strained at every nerve, that 
he is a giant, and that he is enraged, I run. I not only 
have a perception of that which cannot be seen, and 
believe in it, but I act accordingly, and take the unseen 
as just as real as if he had hit me several times. ‘A 
prudent man seeth the evil, and hideth himself;” and 
we are accustomed, all the way through haman life, 
not only to discern the discernible by the lower senses, 
but to discern that which is undiscernible by the lower 
senses by reason, and by methods of reasoning which 
are appointed in nature by God in the framework of 
the Human soul, and which confessedly act during the 
greater part of human life in the realm where there is 
no visible exponent, adapting themselves to the known 
nature of invisible things. 

Now, faith is accepting the unseen as if it were 
plainer than the seen, and adapting one’s self to the 
phenomena which are undiscerned by the lower senses 
but are discerned by the reason. I have said that there 
Was no opposition between faith and reason; and I re- 
mark, next, that the idea that the act of faith is a 
single act is just as mistaken as the idea that reason 
and faith are different from each other, and opposed to 
each other. People ask, ‘‘ What is faith?” What is 
it not? The scope of it is as great as the scope of the 
human reason. The act of the mind in discerning in- 
visible things is as variable as the whole range of un- 
seen truths. Noah was moved by fear when God told 
him that the flood was coming, and he built the ark. 
It was faith of an invisible thing that was going to 
take place which inspired fearin him. It was belief 
in an invisible fact. In another case faith works by 
hope—for it is said to be the ‘“‘substance of things 
hoped for.”’ In another case faith works by love. 
But there is a faith that works by hatred, and there is 
a faith that works by horror or remorse, as well as a 
faith that works by love, by hope or by fear. There 
are aS many ways in which faith works as there are 
possible variations in the emotions of the human soul. 
Faith, then, is not simply one thing. It deseribes the 
potentiality of the soul acting in a higher reatm in all 
the variousness and range of its simple or combined 
action. 

Now, at last, I come back to the text—“That your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the 
power of God.” Whatis that precise state of mind 
which the Apostle recognizes and vindicates ? It isa 
perception in Jesus Christ of the Divine nature. The 
great mistake that has been made in the discussion of 
the nature of Christ as a divine Being has been that 
we have discussed it purely from the animal and secu- 
lar standpoint; and that we have undertaken to show 
that Christ was dynastical, or a ruling force; that he 
was inthe Godhead—there being one, two, or three 
persons therein; that he stood second or third, as the 
case may be; and that we were jo debate the evidences 
of his divinity on the same grounds as we debate the 


grounds of historic, external, material facts. But 
Christ is a revelator of the qualities, feelings, dis- 
positions or purposes that exist in God. He came 
from the invisible sea, as a bark freighted with the 
fragrant qualities of the world unseen, to disclose to 
men what the nature of God was; and in studying to 
know whether Christ is divine or not we are to 
study to know what are the qualities that are in 
him, and that make him higher and better than and 
different from men, and that give us a right to our 
trust in him as being a specimen of the divine. 

Jesus Christ, then, is to be presented to men not a: 
a being to be ciphered about as we cipher about num- 
bers, or to be determined by the law of succession, by 
the law of power, or by the law of knowledge. The 
question is simply this: Was he not in the elements of 
his being transcendently above any man or any class 
of men ? and did he not bring into the world a concep- 
tion of being and qualities which will bear the test ‘of 
the best experiences that are known to mankind, and 
that represent the highest conception of divinity itself? 
As aman is that which is inside of him, and not that 
which is outside of him, or his body; as the royalty of 
a man is inhis mind, and not in his person; so the roy- 
alty of God lies inside of his attributes: and did not 
Christ represent a soul and heart that, beyond any- 
thing that is known to mankind, was divine, and beau- 
tiful, and winning? 

Accepting, then, this revelation of the divine nature 
in Jesus Christ, of a soul-nature so rich, so deep, and 
so unlike ordinary human conduct, cr feeling, or ex- 
perience, what did Christ have for you and for me? 
W hat was the message that he brought? Not exactly 
a message did he bring, but he brought the recognition 
of our helplessness by reason of natural infirmity, and 
ot infirmity carried on to positive sinfulness. 

It was not needful for the surgeon, when he went in- 
to a fleld hospital after the battle of Gettysburg, to 
stand at the door and say, ‘“‘Uh, men! all of you are 
wounded—and this is the fundamental doctrine of my 
practice; you, sir, have a shattered thigh; you, sir, 
re wounded in the shoulder; you, sir, are shot 
through the arm.” He did not think it necessary to 
say anything about their wounds. If he had any mes- 
sage at all to them it was to go into the hospital and 
say, ‘‘Where is the first case?’’"—taking it for granted 
that men in a hospital were wounded or sick. 

And when Christ came into the world did he need to 
demonstrate that men were out of tune? Did he need 
to demonstrate that men were living for the lower ele- 
ments of time? Did he need to demonstrate that 
pride was domineering and ubiquitous? Did he need 
to demonstrate that men were perpetually going 
astray? He squandered no time in proving to men that 
they were sinful. He knew thatthey were. He knew 
that they were full of infirmities which were breaking 
out on every side in positive sin. And he knew that 
men could never come to themselves without divine 
aid. Generations of men had been born, and had come 
to nothing. They were but magnified animals, steered 
hitherand thither by executive forces greater than 
they possessed. He knew that the world was a world 
of invalids, full of men that were unripe, raw, crude, 
harsh, and that none were saved with the exception of 
here and there a case of a more perfect specimen of 


human nature. 
So Christ did not undertake to preach total depravi- 


ty, nor to demonstrate man’s sinfulness. He saw that 
every one was sinful. He perceived the absolute need 
of the development of spiritual elements in men. And 
that was what he preached; but not in that language ; 
not as a technic, or philosophical declaration. He 
everywhere assumed that no man would come to that 
growth which belonged to human life until in some 
way or other he could have a summer to ripen in. He 
therefore came to help men, in himself, and yet more 
marvelously in the great administration of his Father. 
That there was immanent a divine power brooding and 
overshadowing the whole world; and that as the light. 
of the sun was the secret cause of life, of growth, of 
blossoming and of beauty to universal vegetation, so 
the down-shining influence of the Divine nature on 
the human soul was to be the secret cause of its bud- 
ding and blossoming and bringing forth fruit; and that 
this universal God opened himself to every living crea- 
ture—that was the teaching of Christ. That we bad a 
God of infinite goodness, and love, and gentleness, and 
mercy; that he stood so intimately related to every 
man (bond or free, Jew or Gentile, high or low, good 
or bad) that hc instructed him when he lifted up his 
thought to heaven to say, ‘‘ My Father’’—that was his 
teaching; sonship, whether you be worthy or whether 
you be unworthy. 

But there is more thanthat. Not alone is there the 
declaration that there is this communicableness of 
God, not alone is there the declaration that there is a 
perpetual play of the divine power upon the souls of 
men, but there is a declaration that in the conduct of 
affairs we are in the hands of a Father, whose nature 


evidences ofasucession toa throne—that is, on the 


is ripening ours, and who Is so conducting the whole 


network and flow of history and life that all things 
work together for the good of them that love him. 
There is a doctrine of Providence. You may not know 
what it means; you may be able to run it against this 
or that scientific objection; but who should want to 
take out of the heavens the faith that the divine Father 
who broods the earth with infinite love and compas- 
sion so conducts affairs that they work in favor of those 
who put their trust in him, and that even sorrow be- 
comes medicinal, and that darkness itself is as solac- 
ing as the sleep of midnight, so that he can say to men, 
‘‘No affliction for the present seemeth joyous, but griev- 
ous; but, nevertheless, afterward it worketh the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness to them that are exercised 


thereby’’? 
Do you know that though in plant-life daylight is 


very necessary itis not a bit more necessary than 
darkness is? Do you know that in tree-life rest is as 
essential to the tree as the rest that comes to you is 
essential to you? Do you know that God, in his 
providence, is working in men by the Holy Ghost 
heroic qualities, spiritual, elements and all that trans- 
cendent nature which is to make us like himself in the 
other life, and is doing it by all sweet, soft influen- 
ces aad by hard, coercive influences; by light and by 
darkness; by joy and by sorrow; and that they spin 
their web, glancing backward and forward over the 
way of life? Men, not understanding the influence 
that is working upon them and around them, not 
knowing whence it cometh nor whither it goeth, are 
often disturbed, and are in a great panic; but God says, 
‘Stand still; be patient. It seems not joyous now; bat 
it is going to work out the peaceable fruit of righteous- 
ness in you.” 

This, then, was brought to our belie” by the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Assuming the condition of man he 
made known to us the work of God in the human soul, 
and in the economy of society life. And do we believe 
itand accept itas real? More than that, when all thisis 
taken into our very souls there springs up a joy of love, 
a courage of hope, and an endlessness of patience. 
W hy was this knowledge of God made known by Jesus 
Christ to the soul? For purposes of joy. “Joy!” say 
men, as they see their property crumbling out from 
under their feet; as they see their station gone; as they 
see tLeir reputation swept away, ‘‘Do you mean to tell 
me that a man under the brooding influence of Christ 
can stand this and be joyful and peaceful?” Never 
more so. ‘*‘A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of things which he possesseth.”” The kingdom of 
God is not upholstery, nor painted windows, nor music- 
al instruments, nor bank accounts; ‘‘The kingdom of 
Grod is righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Ah, but how cheerless is old age that has no faith: 
how dreary it is to see men in the decline of life going 
about murmuring to those who unwillingly listen, “I 
was not always as useless as I am now; I used to be 
thunderously active; I stood onthe platform, in the 
pulpit; and I used to preach to full houses; but no-— 
body comes to hear me now.” Oh, is there anything 
more mournful in this world than tosee imbecile old 
age? God keep usfrom it. God give us a happy and 
quick death. 

But hear the other voice, of him that says, “‘I have 
fought a good fight, I have finished my course, I have 
kept the faith; henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of victory.” 

How pitiful it is to see an old man looking upon the 
fragments of his life and mourning! And how glori- 
ous it is to see a man facing the gate of heaven already 
made beautiful by the coming light of the future state! 
And what Christ brings to us is triumph—triumph in 
death: ‘1 will never leave you nor forsake you;” tri- 
umph beyond: ‘“* Where I am ye shall be also;” tri- 
urmph in the consciousness of infirmity, sinfulness and 
short-coming: ‘‘ Having loved his own, he loved them 
to the end.” 

It is this faith that sanctities the soul, and redeems 
it from the power of time. It is that state of mind by 
which a man is convinced that there is a God; that he 
is such a one as is represented by Jesus Christ; that 
he is really personal to men; that, by way of forgiving 
them, stimulating them, and developing them to the 
noblest and best things, he will stand by them, in life, 
in death and at the eternal judgment; and that they 
shall stand by him to all eternity. Do you believe all 
this? Oh, Christians, you do not half believe it! 

I talked to a friend in New York to whom had come 
tidings that he and others were heirs to a fortune that 
was deposited in the British treasury, that it amounted 
to some three hundred millions of dollars, and that 
when it was distributed there could not be less than 
ten or twenty millions coming to him; and he loved to 
talk about it. He was winding up his little busine, 
by which he had gained his livelihood, and all his 
thoughts were abroad. He was about going to Eng- 
land to attend to his affairs; the decision of the court 
was soon to be given; they were only waiting for the 
perfection of the evidence; and he would soon be in 
possession of his portion. And he acted as though he 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XX., No. 19, 


really believed it. I think he did believe it. He was 


going to give up his business here, and cross the sea, 


and take possession of his property. 

But what property is comparable to that which is 
laid up for us in heaven? Who has such an estate as 
he that is declared to be an heir of the Almghty God? 
There is no flash of wisdom in the universe that is not 
partly yours. There is no power in God’s right hand, 
and there is no depth of love, unfathomable and exquis- 
ite beyond experience, in his bosom, that you are not 
heir to. There is nothing for time and nothing for 
eternity to which you are not heir. 

Do you believe these things? You cannot see them, 
nor hear them, nor touch them, nor taste them; but by 
the higher use of your reason do you discern them? 
They are facts: do they affect you as such tremendous 
facts ought to affect you, to kindle, to chide, to re- 
strain, to hold down things that pertain to the body, 
and to enthuse and exalt the whole horizon of the soul? 
Oh that your faith might stand in the power of God! 
For when a man has once risen into this state, clearly 
discerning these things, being subject to the whole in- 
fluence of them, he stands no longer upon the evidence 
by which he came therg_but stands upon the experi- 
ence of the thing itself. , 

When I am at the bottom of a flight of stairs they are 
very useful to me in getting up, but after I have got up 
I do not care for them. 

The steps of ripening into the faith of the Lord 
Jesus Christ are many and various; but when one has 
ripened into that state all those steps are nothing to 
him, because he abides in the consciousness that he 
stands in the love and power of the Almighty God. 
There is this state into which men come, and in which 
they abide; and the world’s heroes have dwelt in it 
until it is absurd for a man to question the reality of it. 
If delusions can make men so noble and brave and en- 
during and heroic as this faith does, then let them 
reign; but it is not a delusion, nor a cunningly devised 
fable. You may take away church forms, you may 
take away doetrines, you may take away the catechism, 
you may take away the foundations on which men 
stand; but where there are so many witnesses, and 
when you and I are among them, and we bear testi- 
mony that in certain states of mind God does com- 
mune, and make himself known, and reveal himself, in 
sunlight or in storms, in joy or in sorrow, we give 
proof of a state of mind in which a man no longer de- 
pends on external evidence, nor upon the process of 
ratiocination, but in which he says, ‘‘ I know, I know, 
I KNOW that my Redeemer liveth; I know it; I know 
it; I KNOW IT.” 

I have been young and now am old; and though I 
was endowed with a courageous disposition, that rides 
over waves and through storms, I have had my full 
share of trouble in the world—few more. I have also 
had my full share of youthful buoyancy and hope. 
And I know there is a state above the ordinary state of 
human experience, and that one can run into that and 
be as in the pavilion of God until the storm is overpast. 
I am a witness to it; and I am not a solitary witness. 
Fathers and mothers can bear that testimony. Maulti- 
tudes of men in life ail round about you can also bear 
that testimony. 

You that have believed, cast not away your hope. 
You are nearer your salvation than when you first 
believed. And you that have not believed, believe. 
Enter into this faith. Tidings of gold in a new gulch 
in California, or Idaho, or Wyoming, will draw swarms 
of men thitherward; and the tidings of everlasting 
life, and of nobility and joy forever—are there none 
that will be drawn by these? Are there none that will 


' seek the mountains above, whose gold is never 


dimmed, and whose veins never give out? 

May those that are not faithless enlarge the realm of 
their faith, which is reason acting in the noblest 
spheres of their life; and may those that are doubting, 
irresolute and hesitating enter into the experience of 
faith, that they may rise up and say, ‘‘I have found the 
Lord, and I know that he is gracious.”’ 


Inquiring Friends. 


—Are the heatbens who know not the Gospei saved or 
lost ? J. B. W. 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

‘Paul states the principle in the first and second chapters 
of Romans; this, namely: that every man is judged accord- 
to the light which he possesses, and that wherever any 
man has rought immortality by a sincere endeavor to live 
aright according to bis light, to him is the promise of 
eterns] life. See especially Rom. ii., 6-10. 


—What, in your opinion, is the proper time for dinner— 
usuaily the most substantia! meal of the day? It is becoming 
more and more the habit, I think, to bave dinner late in the 
day. J.C. 

No absolute rule can be given. The principle is to take 
the dinner at a time which will allow at least an hour after 
it for rest; if this can be secured in the middie of the day, 


‘ 


the middle of the day is the best bour, for the dining and 
the rest combined cut the day in twoand give a refreshed 
mind and body for the remainder of the day. But when 
this cannot be secured, as it cannot by business men in the 
great cities, it is better to dine late. Anything is better 
than a hearty dinner taken in a hurry, with all the nervous 
fluid exerted to the utmost in the brain just before and 
just after, and no possibility for a quiet digestion. It is 
slow murder—sometimes not even slow. 


—Permit me to direct your attention to what I think is a 
common error in respect to Heb. xi.,l. If the context be 
closely scanned it willappear, I think, that there is vo defini- 
tion of faith there given (as Ebrard savs in loco), but a descrip 
tion; the point of departure being x., 4. He purposes to 
show bow far faith produces confidence. The writer finds 
Corist in Christ himself (xzii.,2); when, as you know, “ar 
chegos"’ is not author; rather, perbaps, chicfest. 

GASPORT, N. Y. 

It is difficult to draw any exact line between a definition 
and a description. But if that isa definition which con- 
tains all the elements of the meaning of the word defined, 
and nothing more, it appears to us that the verse in ques- 
tion may be said to be a true definition of faith. At all 
events, we do not know where to go for any better or terser 
one. 


—In a small church where there are no vestries do you 
think there is any barm in plasing parches'i, backgammon, 
checkers and other games, such as most children play at home, 
at the sociabies of the cburch, where old and young gather 
together? It is said by some that as long as fairs are held 
ther , and other things, such as concerts, readings, etc., it is 
no worse to have games. Ing. Fr. 


That depends upon circumstances. It is a good plan to 
make the church as much as may bea center of social life: 
and where there are any considerable number of persons 
who have not pleasant homes for social recreation the 
church can render them no better Christian service than 
by providing them a substitute, so long as such provision 
is made subsidiary to the higher work of ministry to the 
spirit, and not a substitute for it. Dr. Edward Eggleston, 
of Brooklyn, is doing a very good work in this direction in 
the Church of Christian Endeavor. On the other hand. 
where there are older members who are liable to be of8end- 
ed by the introduction of such novelties, common sense and 
Christian consideration towari their feelings must be 
exercised. The privilege of playing parchesi in a church 
is highly purchased if it involves a church quarrel. 


—Please tell me in the column of Inquiring Friends if the 
Jews ever lost the Sabbath day from the time of Moses to the 
present day. 8.8. B, 

No, they never actually lost it, though there were times 
in their history when the observance of the day fell into 
general neglect; periods of idolatry and other national de- 
generacy. 


— Some of our readers,’’ you sayin the Christian Union or 
the 17th ult., * will think that we put too strong an emphasis 
on the word rest in tbis article.” Allow me to say I do think 
so. Great will be the error and evil the fruitif we emphasize 
rest at the expense of worship. See Lev. xxiii., 3: “The 
seventh dav is a day of rest, a holy convocation.’’ See also Levy. 
xix., 30, and xxvi.,2: “ Ye shall keep my Sabbaths and rever- 
ence my sanctuary '’—in all which passages the duty of worship 
is empbasized as much us that of rest. As against your «+m 
phisis of rest, and against the allowance of almost every- 
thing but labor, to which your Sabbath articles seem to 
point, see also Isa. lviii., 13,14. Surely in this from Isaiah 
much more is required than rest, and much more is forbidden 
than labor. SUBSCRIBER. 

Sr. Pau, Minn., Oct. 12, 1879. 


Doubtless there are to be found in the Old Testament 
provisions requiring or at least providing for worship on 
the Sabbath day, but these are all subsequent to the law 
of rest; that is first and fundamental; and this fact indi- 
cates that it is God's way first to s cure the rest for the 
community, and then employ it in developing the higher 
life, as indicated in the editorial of last week on the ‘‘ Lord's 
Day.” “‘Subscriber’’ must discriminate between what 
the law may provide for in the community and what the 
Christian may obtain as his privilege after that j ovision 
has been secured. 


8. B.—It is impossible to give in a paragraph a full and 
satisfactoryjaccount of the reasons for believing the Book 
of Daniel to be by that prophet. Examine Smith's Bible 
Dictionary, Art. Daniel, Book of. The reasons are briefly 
these: 1. A careful study of the book affords satisfactory 
evidence of its being by one author; the differences in 
style being reasonably accounted for by the hypothesis 


}that the author made use of the official records of the 


kingdow in some passages, or that possibly some additions 
were made by a later hand. 2. The evident familiarity of 
the author with the customs and usages of his age afford 
an almost conclusive demonstration that it was written in 
the age whose life it describes. 3, The external evidence 
is unanimous in favor of its authenticity; the Jewish Tar- 
gums, the Talmud, Josephus, and the testimony of Christ 
and his Apostles, who quote from it as the work of Daniel. 
The doubt of its authorship was reserved for the age which 
bas donbted the authorship of Homer and Shakespeare. 
4. The chief objections to its listorical character are based 
on the marvels and miracles narrated in it, and a ciscus- 
sion of these objections would involve the whole subject 
of the miracles. It is enough to say that it is possible to 
believe that some portions have been added by a later 
hand, embracing some legends of a later date, without at 
all impugning the genera] authenticity of the book, and 
that he who believes in the possibility of miracles may 
well believe that at such an epoch as that of Daniel special 
miracles were necessary tosus.ain the almost extinguished 
faith of Israel and to testify to the power of Israel's God 
among a people who worshiped only power and success. 


Heligions Fels. 


Progress of Missions in Japan.—The Foreign Secretary 
of the A.B.C.F.M., in an address just issued, gives a very 
interesting survey of the work of the Board in that coun- 
try. Hesays: “It is now ten years since, at the Annual 
Meeting at Pittsburg, the American Board decided to 
begin a Mission in Japan. The first missionary left the 
meeting to take the next steamer from San Francisco. 
The government and the Japanese people were eager to 
secure the advantages of Western civilization, and 
only too ready to accept everything, good or bad, with- 
out discrimination, that hailed from Western nations. 
The first church, of eleven members, was organized in 
March, 1872, by a missionary of the Reformed Church 
at Yokohama. It was born of praver, and in connection 
with the observance of the week of prayer the previ- 
ous Jaruary. Missionaries ani English-speakmg resi- 
dents united iu the services of this week, which were 
continued, week by week, till the end of February. From 
this time the progress of missionary work bas been 
rapid. The missionary force was largely increased, one 
society after another entering the field, ti'l at the present 
time ten American and six British societies are repre- 
sented by over sixty ordained missionaries and their 
wives, by about forty unmarried ladies, and by ten 
physicians and other laymen, making an aggrecate of 
over one hundred and sixty men and women wholly de- 
voted to evangelical work. As other societies had located 
their missionaries largely at Yedo, now known as Tokio, 
on the north, and at Nagasaki on the south, the central! 
portion ot the country wrs chosen as the field to be occu- 
pied by the Amerncan Board, and its first missonary, Mr. 
Greene, was stationed at Kobe; the second, Mr. 0. H. 
Gulick, a little more than a year after at Osaka: the 
third, Mr. Davis, joined Mr. Neesima, on his return from 
the United States, in the occupation of Kioto, a city 
long the residence of the Mikado; and the fourth, Dr. 
Berry, after valuable services at other points, bas just 
opened a new station at Okayama, on the inland sea. 
The places thus occupied are within supporting distance 
of each other, and bave easy access to from ten to fifteen 
millions: f people. The missionary force of the Board 
in Japan is now made up of fourteen ordained mission- 
aries, of whom two are physicians, three laymen, two 
of them physicians, and one secretary and treasurer of 
the mission, and twenty-six women, of whom thir- 
teen are unmarried. To these should be added Mr. Neesi- 
ma, Corresponding Member, and bis must estimable 
wife, making an aggregate of forty-eight. As seventeen 
of these have joined the mission within the last two 
years, they are hardly to be counted as yet in its act- 
ual working force, though already making themselves use- 
fulin many ways. The medical work has been an impor- 
tant agency in winning confidence and opening the way 
for the Gospel. Dr. Berry, who arrived in Japan in the 
spring of 1872, before the year closed was in charge of a 
Government hospital and had a class of twenty medical 
students. A year later he had a ciass of fifty, anther 
hospital under bis care fifty miles away, and six dispensa- 
ries within twenty miles of Kobe. A lesson sheet prepared 
daily was sent to one hundred and twenty-six physicians 
who could not leave their practice to attend his lectures. 
A report which he prepared on prison discipline, including 
bis commendation in it of Christianity as a reformatory 
agency, was gratefully accepted by the Government, pub- 
lished at its expense, and sent to all the prisons in the 
country. Work for women was begun as soon as the way 
was opened. Misses Talcott and Dudley, representing two 
branches of the Woman's Board, arrived at Kobe in March, 
and Miss Gouldy at Osaka in October, 1873. Three years 
later Miss Starkweather, of the Woman's Board of the 
Pacific, was in Kioto, and now Miss Wilson is at the new 
station of Okayama. Ten others have been added in suc- 
cessive years. Boarding schools for girls have been estab- 
lished with great success at Kobe, Osaka, Kiot», attended 
the past year by over one bundred girls; but direct work 
for women in their homes has been so attractive and so 
much blessed that it is not easy to retain teachers in the 
school-room. Several churches have been organized largely 
as the fruit of the labors of the missionary ladies. Eleven 
of the first sixteen members of the church in Hivgo were 
women. The first evangelical sermon in the Japanese lan- 
guage was preached by a missionary of this Board at 
Kobe, seven years ago, toa native audience consisting of 
one person besides the domestics in the missionary’s fam- 
ily; and the first native pastur was ordained in January, 
1877, over a church in Osaka. There are now fourteen 
churches connected with this Board alene, with a member- 
ship of between four and five hundred, while the entire 
number of evangelical churches connected with different 
missionary bodies is not less than fifty, and more than a 
hundred native preachers are proclaiming salvation by 
Christ to their countrymen.” 


The American Missionary Association held its annua! 
meeting in the First Congregational Church of Chicago 
last week. It was a large and enthusiastic gathering, and 
one great cause of rejoicing was the extinction of the debt 
which had so long been a burden on its energies. Here 
after the rigorous economy which has accomplished this 
great result will be practiced to prevent the recurrence of 
such a disaster. Mr. Edgar Ketchum, whv for many years 
has stood as the Treasurer, having resigned, Mr. H. W, 
Hubbard, the assistant, was made Treasurer in full. The 
report of the Executive Committee, read by one of its 
members, Rev. G. M. Boynton, was an admirable putting 
of results, principles afd methods. With the usual an- 
nouncement of the Indian and the Chinese operations of 
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the Association it counted 7,207 pupils in its Freedmen’s 
Schools the last year, of whom eighty-six were in the the- 
ological department, twenty-eight in the law, and 2,154 in 
the collegiate and normal. It also named three new 
churches, sixty-seven in all, which average sixty-nine 
members each. The Congregational churches of Kansas 
average thirty-five. In the papers read, Secretary Strieby 
presented ** Providential Calls” that were imperious; Pres. 
Merrill, **The Providential Significance of the Negro in 
America;’’ Gen. Leake, “The Protection of the Indian by 
Law:” the Rev. Mr. Twitchell, of Hartford, ‘** The Chinese 
Question ;"’ Supt. Roy, “A Field View of the Work;” 
Dist. Sec. Woodworth, ‘‘The Church Work; Rev. Mr. 
Stimson championed the Indians gloriously; Dr. M. M. G. 
Dana and Rev. G. D. Pike did a like service for Africa. 
The sermon, by Dr. R. 8. Storrs, was in his line of majesty 
both as to style and thought. ‘‘ This is the Lord's doing; 
it is marvelous in our eyes,” was the text, which found a 
grand illustration in what God has been doing witu and 
for our country. An evening was given to addresses from 
a Chinaman, Gee Gam; an Indian, a chief of the Omahas, 
and a Negro; who were followed by the Rev. Messrs. W. 5S. 
Alexander, of New Orleans, and J, E. Roy, of Atlanta. The 
three colored men gave each his personal and Christian 
experience. The venture was a success. It was a fitting 
thing in the A. M. A. to present these specimens of Gospel 
work among the three depressed races, A communion 
season, an experience meeting, blessed prayer meetings 
and a farewell evening with ad“resses from Rev. Messrs. 
Cc. L. Goodell, D.D., and A. A. Ellsworth and Hon. E. 8. 
Tobey, the President, were parts of this great feast. The 
local officer, the Rev. James Powell, proved himself a 
grand man to get up a big meeting. 


Week of Prayer for Young Men.—The International 
Convention of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
held at Baltimore last May, representing 1,000 associations, 
with a membership of 100,000 young men, recommended 
the observance of the second Sunday of November (9th) 
and the week following as a season of thanksgiving and of 
special prayer for God's blessing upon young men and upon 
the work of the association in their behalf. The World's 
Convention of Associations at Geneva, Switzerland (in 
which eleven nations were represented by 250 delegates), 
made a similiar recommendation, so that in all parts of the 
world this season of prayer will be observed. The Inter- 
national Committee suggest the following topics for meet- 
ngs each day in the week: Sunday, November 9—*Agree- 
ment.in Prayer encouraged.” Monday, November 10—*A 
Moral Young Man Weighed and Found Wanting.” Tues- 
day, November 11—‘'The Son of a Godly Father Who 
Went Astray.” Wednesday, November 12—*A Man 
Prospered Beyond Precedent but Unsatisfied.” Thursday, 
November 13—‘' The Secret of a Young Man’s Success in 
Business.’’ Friday, November 14—"A Highly Favored 
Man aud His Terrible Eod.” Saturday, November 15— 
“Opposite Choices of Two Young Men.” The Week of 
prayer will be observed by the New York Association, at 
their buil ‘ing on Fourth avenue, by meetings every after- 
noon at half-past three, P. M., and evening at nine P. M., 
except on Thursday and Saturday, when the evening 
meeting will begin at eight P.M. On Sunday three ser- 
vices will be held. The associations of Brooklyn and Jer- 
sey City will observe the week in much the same way. 


The English Church Congress.—The English Church Con- 
gress continued its discussions until Oct. 10th. In the de- 
bate on the *‘ Religious Benefits from Recent Science and 
Reseirch”’ a healthy and fearless spirit was manifested. 
The Rev. Professor Stanley Leathes emphasized the wider 
conceptions of God which were held as the result of scien- 
tific research; the Rev. Brownlow Maitland affirmed that 
science had greatly aided in destroying the materialistic 
and mechanical thories of future retribution, inspiration, 
the church and the sacraments once so widely accepted by 
Christians, and the Rev. C. H. Curtis begged the clergy pot 
to cfirse science, but to consecrate it. In the discussion on 
‘‘Lay Work in the Church” it was acknowledged that the 
clergy could not hope to do aJl that was to be done and that 
in the laity was to be found the reserve force necessary, 
and the plan of appointing lay evangelists and readers 
andestablishing an order of lay deacons found general 
favor. In the course of a debate on the ‘*‘ Ministry,” Pro- 
fessor Watkins made generous acknowledgment of the 
ability and earnestness of the Non-conformist ministers, 
and, contrasting them with the clergy of the English 
Charch, thought their efficiency was due to the fact that 
they entered the ministry only atthecallofGod. A num- 
ber of other interesting discussions were held, and the ses- 
sion of the Congress is regarded as a very successful ane. 

The Old Catholic Movement in New Orleans.—The Rev. 
T. A. Vaudry, formerly a Roman Catholic priest, was pres- 
ent at arecent meeting of the Presbytery of New Orleans, 
and after presenting credentials from leading prelates of 
the Roman Church as to his character and standing while 
a priest made a statement of the aims of the Old Catholic 
reform, to which he has attached himself and which he in- 
tends to inaugurate in thatcity. He defined the movement 
as an effort to remove abuses which have been imported in- 
to the creed and practice of the primitive church, and it 
will endeavor to secure: 1. Rejection of the new dogmas of 
the infallibility of the Pope and the Immaculate Concep- 
tion of the Virgin; 2. Rejectiun of auricular confession, 3. 
Rejection of paid masses for the living and the dead; 4. 
Rejection of Mariolatry; 5. Rejection of the compulsory 
celibracy of the priesthood; 6. Rejection of the material- 
ism of the Mass; 7. Repudiation of the persecuting spirit of 
the Church ; 8, Reading of the Bible, and all religious ser- 
vices, in the vernacular tongue. It is said that there are 
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many among the large Roman Catholic population of New 
Orleans who are ready to join Mr. Vaudry in the move- 
ment. 


The Congregational Unionof England and Wales.—The 
Congregational Union of England and Wales recently held 
its autumnal meeting at Cardiff in Wales. The opening 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Mellor to a crowded 
congregation. The Rev Wilham Cuthbertson, the presi. 
dent for the year, in his annual address spoke of ‘*Indepen- 
dency as a Witness-Bearer,”’ claiming that English Corgre- 
gationalism was based on spiritual freedom and was a liv- 
ing protest against all politic religious Churches. Con- 
siderable time was devoted to the consideration of the 
needs of the denominational colleges, and a resolution was 
passed recognizing the urgent need of improvement in the 
present methods of mjnisterial training and asking the 
churches to give their immediate attention to the matter. 
In the discussion of the objects and claims of the Church 
Aid Society the expression of a hope by one of the speaker« 
that the coming election would sweep away the Beacofs- 
field administration was received with significant applause. 
Congregationalism in Wales is in a very flourishing con- 
dition, there being no less than 983 chapels with 180,000 
communicants, 


The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
held its annual Convention at Indianapolis last week, Mrs. 
Annie Wittenmeyer presiding. A large number of repre 
sentative women were present and the meetings were 
characterized by unusual fervor and enthusiasm. The de- 
votional exercises were noticeably devout and impressive, 
and infused into all the deliberations of the Convention a 
remarkable spirit of faith and consecration. Mrs. Mary 
T. Burt gave a survey of the work in twenty-seven States, 
showing 26,000 women working in 1,100 local Unions. Miss 
Coleman reported on temperance literature, Miss Kimbali 
on the work in connection with Sunday and day schoo s, 
and Mrs. Barnes on the operatious of Young Ladies’ 
Unions. The election for President resulted in the choice 
of Miss Frances F. Willard, whose character, ability and 
nat.onal services are thus fitly recognized. 


The Congregational Union of Ireland celebrated its semi- 
centennial by a conference at Dublin Oct, 6th-Oth. At 
the principal meeting, held Oct. Sth, the Rev. J. M. Jarvie, 
of Greenock, reviewed the position of Congregationalism 
in Scotland. The Rev. G. 8. Barrett spoke of the special 
difficulties of the work in Ireland, and somewhat offended 
his audience by eulogizing the former work of the Roman 
Catholic Church and the character of Cardinal Manning 
Among the subjects discuss-4 at the various meetings 
were Sabbath-schools,”’ ‘Congregational Prnciples” and 
‘*Evangel cal Work.” The meetings were not very fully 
attended, and it is evident that Congregationalism in Ire- 
land finds many obstacles to success and has a continual 
struggle to keep itself distinct. 


The Universalist General Convention held its annual 
meeting at Minneapolis, Oct. 22d-24th, Hon. J. D. W. Joy 
of Boston presiding. Tuere were 200 delegates, and 400 
persons from abroad were in attendance. Among the 
notables present were Dr. Miner, of Boston, Dr. Chapin of 
Tufts College, Dr. Rexford of Buchtel College, Pres. White 
of Lombard University and Dr. Ryder of Chicago. Ad 
dresses were given by Dr. Chapin on Missions, by Dr. 
Rexford on Education and by Dr. Ryder on Personal 
Religion. There are in the denomination some 700 parishes, 
the larger number in New Engiand and the Middle States. 
The next meeting will be at Hudson, New York. 


A reunion of Sunday-School workers will be held at the 
Broadway Tabernacle in this city on the evening of Nov. 
10th, at eight o'clock. Gen. Clinton B. Fisk will deliver 
an address of welcome. The Rev. Dr. Schaff will speak on 
“The Sunday-school Abroad,’’ the Rev. Dr. Cfosby on 
“The Sunday-school of the Future,” and the Rev. Dr. 
Taylor on “‘ The Sunday-school Here and Now.”’ Sunday- 
school workers of every name and creed are invited to 
attend. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Professor William H. Thomson, M.D.. resumed the 
Bible Class at the Young Men's Coristian Association, Sunday, 
November 2d, at five in the afternoon. 

—The Bisnops of the Methodist Episcopal Church bave 
been bolding a meeting at Gen. Fisk's bouse, Seabright, N. 
J., for the purpose of making spring assignments. 

—The National Temperance Society gave Mr. Jobn B. 
Gough a public reception at the Broadway Tabernacle, in this 
city, on bis return from Europe, Oct.30 The Hon. Wm. E. 
Dodge presided, and speeches were made by the Rev. Dra. 
Taylor, Cuyler, Newman and Peck, and by Judge Davis. 

—At a meeting of the special Convention of the Epiecopal 
Diocese of North: rn New Jersey, beld in Newark, Oct. 30th, 
the Rev. Thomas A. Sharkey, D.D., rector of St. Paul's 
Church, Patterson, N..J., was elected Bisnop of Northern New 
Jersey by a unanimous vote. Dr. Sharkey is said to bave 
High Courcb proclivities, but is not regarded as an extremist. 

—The Brooklyn Sunday-School Union held its fiftieth an- 
nual meeting at the Hanson Place Baptist Church Oct. 27th. 
Two bundred Sunday schoo! children, under the leadersbip 
of Mr. Henry Camp, of the Piymouth Church choir, fur- 
nisbed the music for the occasion. The Rev. Daniel De 
Vione, Mr. Jeremiah Mundell and the Rev. H. M. Gallaher 
made addresses. The annual report showed a member- 
ship of 180 schools, with 5.498 teachers and officers and 44,540 
scholars. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

~The annual session of the Hampden (Mass.) Congrega- 
tional Conference was held at Springfield last week. 

—The Congregational Churcb at Stamford, Conn., gave their 
new pastor. the Rev. Samuel Sooville, a public reception 


Oct. 28th. It was largely attended by members of all the 
churches. 

—The additions this term to the membership of the 
School of Theology in the Boston University are more 
numerous than for two years past. Three are ladies, making 
the whole number of young ladies in tne schol five. Eighty 
new members hve already enro'led io the Law School and 
these are daily receiving additions. ‘The Freshman class in 
the College of Liberal Arts has twenty-three members, 
eleven of tbis number being ladies. 

—The 78th Annual Report of the State Congregational] 
Sunday-school of New Hampshire gives tne Sunday-school 
attendance as 24.047, with an average of 4.06. There is 
one Congregational church to every 1,00 inbabitants, an 
increase of 46 churches in years. Tre year’s contribu- 
tions are over $54,000: College and Educational Society, 
$578 ; Home Missions, $17,883 ; American Mis-ionary Associa- 
tion, $7.102; Foreign Missions, $146,128 ; Congregational Union, 
$34; all other causes, $12,270. 


THE WEST. 

—A new Cogregational church was dedicated at Lyons, 
Mich., Oct 12th. 

—Mr. Pentecost has been invited to conduct a series of 
union revival meetings at Detroit. 

—Rev. M. M. Tracy was installed over the Congregational 
chures In Dulu bh, Minn,, Oc’. 24th. 

—Major Whittle ar d Mr. McG~anaban began revival meet- 
ings in St. Paul, Miun., Oct. 29th. Vigorous preparations 
nave been made by city church: s and pastors. 

—A new Romano Catholic church was dedicated at Pine 
Island, Mino., October 12:h. bishop treland presided and 
preached. Another church of the same order wiil be dedi- 
cated at Avon, Mino., October 26th. 

—At a meeting of the Cla-sis of Michigan held October 
stn it was resolved: * [hat this Classia heartily commends 
tne plans and purposes o! the American Humane Association 
to the support and co-operation of . ur ors and people.” 

—The Presbyterian Syo >d of Minnesota met at Albert Lea 
Oct. 9th-l4to,. The question of founding a Presbyterian Col- 
lege for Minnesota was discussed, and referred toa committee 
tor future report. Toere would seem to be bardly room for 
another coilege iu this young Sta e. Better one strong Chris- 
tian college than many weak and,s:ruggting for lif-. Cartton 
College is getting well established and has Presbyterians on 
its Board of Trustees. 

—The Western Michigan Methodist Conference at its re- 
cent meeting gave unmistakable expression to its sentiments 
on the use of tobaces by the unarimous adoption of the 
following resolutions: 1. T: at bereafter no young man 
using tobacco in any form, coming as a candidate for toe 
miuistry, shall be recei.ed into this Conference; 2. That 
those members of this Conference alreacy addicted to the 
use Of tobacco are exooried tu desist from it in public and 
when in the company of prrsons who duo not use it; 3 That 
all circuits and missions are advised not to » nd delegates to 
this Conference hereafier who are users of tobacco; 4. That 
no local preacher will be ordained an eider who uses tobacco. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The largest congrega'ion in the United States is said to be 
that of the First African Baptis« Church of Richmond, Va. 
it bas 3,300 members. On one Suncay iis pastor baptized 598 
persons and added nearly 90 p rsons to the churen. 

—Pr fessor J. D. Dreber was inaugurated President of 
Roanoke College October lith. and delivered an address on 
* Education as a Preparation for Useful Living.’ Tne goliege 
is tortupate in securing the services uf so competent and 
promising a man as President Dreher, and under his manage- 
ment it will undoubtedly enter upon a wider career of pros- 
perity and usetulness. 

—Atlanta University opens with ninety-five boarders and 
the hearty good will of mans of the whi e as weil as the col- 
ored people of Atlanta acd the surroundi’g cities. The Pea- 
vody Fund, by advice of Dr. Orr, State School Commissioner, 
has established fourteen scoo-arships, each $72 per year, in 
the Normal Department. The members of Congress for 
Georgia will endeavor to secure a share of the $500 000 un- 
claimed bounty money of colored solojers for Atlanta Uni- 
versity. 

FOREIGN, 

—There are two Baptist Churches tn South America; one at 
Santa Barbara, Brazi:, and the other at Demerara. Guiana. 

—It is said that tne Pepe is trying to induce the Belwian 
bishops to assume a more moderate tone in regard to the new 
schoo! law. 

—There is a movement among the laity of the Church of 
England to secure lay representation in the Convocations;: a 
reform much needed to make those bodies progressive or 
useful. 

—The Metropolitan of Moscow lately preached on the 
infallibitity of the Czar, a doctrine formerly by the or- 
thodox Greek Church but of late years suffered to fall into 
abeyance. 

—A sperm whale was lately harpooned off the island of 
Eleuthera by a party of sixteen Methodist fishermen, who 
sold the oil and ambergris in Loodon and with the proceeds 
paid off a debt on one of tor ir mission chapels. 

—The German Union for Palestine Exploration numbers 
about 300 members. The list is beaded vy the German &m- 
peror, and in its columos are the names of Prof. Ezra Abbort, 
of Cambridge, Mass., Dr. Howard Osgood and Dr. Philip 
Schaff, of New York. 

—During Dr. Sommerville’s recent mission into Brittany 
be was everywhere greeted by crowds of anxious listeners 
The theaters and other large balls in which he spoke were 
always fulland the same eager interest was manifested in 
bis presentations of Protestant truth as elsewhere in Frutce. 

—The Bishop of Manchester, England, in a recent speech, 
said that although he might nt see he day yet be daily 
prayed tnat it might hasten, when the Church of England 
should be the Church of :he people, for the cburcn would be 
stronger and more popular by being tolerant, large-hearted, 
even-handed, and comprehe sive, than by being bigo 
narrow. exclusive, and anathematizing. 

—A telegram from 8t. Petersburg states that an Imperial 
ukase has just been issued decrecing that Baptists, who are 
legally free to exercise their religion, requirekutborization 
from the provincial governors to opeu chapels; that their 
pastors cannot preach sermons or officiate until they have 
been coofirmed in their office by the governors; tbat pastors 
of foreign origin must swear fidelity for the duration of 
their stay in Russia: and that the Baptists’ registers shall be 
kept by the local civil authorities. Toe ukase 1s accompanied 
by temporary regulations for keeping the registers. 
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Che Sunday-Scbool. 


THE LOVE OF THE FATHER. 
Nov. 16.—I John iv., 7-16. 


“We love him. because he first loved us.”’—1 JONN iv., 19. 


rT HE central truth of this lesson, as of last Sunday’s 
lesson, is fellowship with God. As one exhibit- 
ing a diamond turns its different faces to the light, and 
the same brilliance flashes from each angle, so in this 
Epistle John turns the same truth back and forth, and 
from its many sides flashes the same light. In truth, 
whatever John writes this is always his object—to 
bring men into companionship with God by making 
them participators in the life of God. He wrote his 
Gospel, he tells us, that ‘‘ ye might believe that Jesus 
is the Christ, the Son of God; and that believing ye 
might hare life through his name.” His Epistle was 
written that ‘‘ve also may have fellowship with us: 
and truly our fellowship is with the Father and with 
his Son Jesus Christ.” In the first chapter he describes 
God as light; to have fellowship with him we are to 
walk in the light. In this chapter he describes God as 
love; to have fellowship with him we must walk in 
love. 
Verses 7,8. These. declarations are very radical; 
they imply: 1. That the whole duty of man is summed 


_up in the one word love. The whole scheme of Chris- 


tian morality, the panacea for all despotism and all 
anarchy, in Church, State or family, is love. 2. That 
all forms and phases of unselfish love are from God, 


. Whenever, wherever and by whomsoever manifested. 


3. That whoever is really mastered by the spirit of 
love is a child of God, whatever his church, creed or 
worship, or whether he belongs to no church, professes 
no creed and joins in no formal worship. 4. That, 
however intellectually ignorant of God he may be, he 
really knows the true spirit of God who knows and 
exemplifies in his life the true spirit of love. 5. And 
that, however wise he may be in theological lore, or 
even in the Scripture itself, he does not know God who 
does not understand and appreciate the spirit of love; 
just as Beethoven’s nearest neighbor would not have 
truly known him if he did not appreciate music. These 
are very radical declarations, but they are all involved 
in the text and are borne out by parallel teachings of 
Scripture. (Matt. xxii., 34-40; Gal. v., 14; Gal. v., 
14, 22, 23; 1 John ii., 29; Acts x., 35; 1 Cor., xiii., 2; 
James ii., 19.) 

Verse 9. The great manifestation of the love of 
God—that is, of his true character—is the sending of 
his only begotten Son into the world; and the very 
object of this was that we might live through him; 
that is, might become sharers of his divine life of love. 
To hold to this truth, that he did so send his Son, and 
not to become participators in his life of love is to 
miss entirely the very object and purpose of the send- 
ing. 

Verse 10. It is nothing strange to say of God that 
he loves; for every being loves. But God is love; the 
source and inspiration of his love is in himself; he 
loves us not because we are lovely, for while we were 
yet dead in trespasses and sins he loved us (Ephes. ii., 
4,5); nor because we loved him and our love awoke 
his pity, for he “first loved us’’ (verse 19); nor be- 
cause the sacrifice and sufferings awoke his pity and 
compassion, and so because of what Christ did or suf- 
fered he loved, for he so loved the world that he sent 
Christ to suffer (John iii., 16). He loved from all 
eternity; and when our sins stood between us and his 
love, so that he could not bring us to him, he sent bis 
Son to be a propitiation for our sins. I jdo not enter 


\here into the theological discussions that have been 
a waged over this word propitiation. The root idea is 


certainly to appease, soothe, satisfy; and the radical 
idea, however metaphysically interpreted, is this: that 
the indignation of a holy and pure God was aroused 
against sin, and against the sinner because of his sin— 
as, indeed,*the wrath of a self-convicted sinner is al- 
ways aroused against himself—and that Christ has 
removed this obstacle to the full and free pardon of a 
divine forgiving love by satisfying the universal con- 
science of God and man, and making peace with God 
and with one’s own conscience possible; and this is 
stated as the highest conceivable manifestation oflove. 
To those who cannot understand how anger and ‘love 
should mingle in one nature, except as alloy mingles 
with gold in the quartz, I have only to say that the 
highest natures always manifest this sort of contradic- 
tion. The lowest natures look on crimes with allow- 
ance and indifferénce; love holds grossness and cruelty 
and all forms of unlove and selfishness in abhorrence, 
and the greater and purer the love the bitterer the hate 
of all that is unlovely. ° 

Verse 11. The Apostle does not dwell on the meta- 
physical aspects of the doctrine of propitiation. He 
hastens to the practical deduction: ‘If God so loved 
us we ought also to love one another.” What more 


terrible commentary on the evil of human nature could 
be conceived than the fact that the propitiatory love of 
God has aroused such angry and bitter controversies 
even in the very Church of God? We have not only 
gambled, as the Roman soldiers, we have quarreled at 
the very foot of the cross and with the blood dropping 
from the wounded side at our very feet. 

Verses 12,13. Wecannot see God; we cannot come 
to any true knowledge of him by what we see and 
what we argue from the visible. We know him when 
we love; for when we love one another he dwells in us 
and we in him (John xiv., 15-17). The road to a true 
knowledge of God is not controversy, not even clear- 
ness of intellectual understanding; it is a tender, lov- 
ing, sympathetic nature. When we rise into the 
higher moral sensibilities we are ready for intuitional 
views and spiritual experiences of God. It is through 
his Spirit in us that we are to know him. 

Verses 14,15. The confession here described is that 
which accompanies heart belief (Rom. x., 9,10). A 
purely intellectual opinion has no moral quality, but a 
mo:al judgment indicates moral character. If the life 
of a Caligula, a Lucrezia Borgia ora William M. Tweed 
awakens in the soul no indignation and heart sickness 
it is because the soul lacks truth and righteousness. 
If the character of a Moses, a Paul, a William of Or- 
ange or a Washington arouses in the soul no approha- 
tion the soul lacks the power even to know goodness. 
He who sees the divine qualities in Christ, and that 
with so strong a sense of their excellent beauty that, 
at the hazard of all men hold dear, he publicly ac- 
knowledges him as a divine Saviour, gives thereby a 
strong evidence of his own spiritval sympathy with 
Christ in divine things, of the spiritual possibilities of 
his own soul, the germs of divine life in him And it 
must be remembered that when John wrote this Epistle 
a public confession of Christ indicated a great deal, 
while now, of itself, it indicates very little. 

Verse 16. The Apostie adds: We have known and 
by faith experienced (not merely beliered) the love 
that God hath tous. He declares it to be a vital, per- 
sonal experience, and he reasserts that, since God is 
love, to dwell in love is to dwell in the very spirit and 
atmosphere of God himself. It leaves nothing beyond 
except greater, purer, better, clearer love. 


Science and Art. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN SWEDEN.—Technical edu- 
cation is provided for by the following institutions: 
Technical or professional primary schools, the school 
of afts wr trades at Stockholm, elementary technical 
schools, schools of mines, and the Chalmers Industrial 
School at Gothenburg. The first named are intended 
for the instruction of workmen who are engaged dur- 
ing the day, and are open on Sundays an‘ every even- 
ing during the week. There are four principal institu- 
tions of this class—at Norrképing, Malmo, Orebro and 
Boras—all of them being affiliated to the elementary 
technical schools in the same towns. There is also 
the Eskilstana school, exclusively intended for iron 
and steel workers. The number of students in this 
class of schools was 1,318 in 1877. They are in gen- 
eral maintained at the expense of the various com- 
munes, but that of Eskilstuna is a Government school, 
subsidized by an annual grant of 6,600 crowns. The 
State, moreover, helps these primary schools; 20,000 
crowns being annually marked off in the budget for 
this purpose on condition that each commune contrib- 
utes an amount equal to the grant. At Boras there is 
also a textile school for weaving, the course of instruc- 
tion in which is from one and a half to two years. It 
has about forty pupils. The Chalmers Industrial 
School at Gothenburg was formed by a bequest in 
1811, though it did not commence operations until 
1829. It furnishes a much higher class of education 
in natural science for those who are going into the 
various professions. Although the Chalmers School 
was founded by a private person, the State contributes 
about 40,000 crowns per annum to the expenses. The 
Polytechnic School at Stockholm was called until 1876 
the Technological Institute, but assumed its present 
name in that year. The mining school at Falun was 
absorbed into it in 1869. 


PROF. PROCTOR’S ASTRONOMICAL LECTURES.—Prof. 
R. A. Proctor, the famous English astronomer, has 


just arrived in New York, on his second visit to the | 


United States. During his previous visit, some five or 
six years ago, he gave some very attractive popular 
lectures on the then approaching Transit of Venus. 
At present Prof. Proctor has planned quite an exten- 
sive lecture course, occupying nearly all the time he 
will spend here, and favoring most of the principal 
cities with one or more addresses. His first lecture 
will be in Philadelphia on Nov. 3d. During the next 
three weeks some fourteen lectures in and around 
New York are projected. Four will be given at Chick- 


ering Hall on Novy. 10th, 13th, 17th and 20th, the sub- 
jects being respectively ‘‘ The Poetry of Astronomy,” 
‘*The Immensity of Space,” ‘‘ The Vastness of Time,” 
and ‘* Other Worlds and Other Suns.” There will also 
be four lectures in Brooklyn, three in New Brunswick, 
N. J.; one at Newburg, N. Y.; one at Poughkeepsie, 
and one at White Plains. During December Prof. 
Proctor will visit Canada, returning to the Eastern 
States in January. All the lectures will be illustrated. 


STATION-INDICATOR FOR RATLWAY-CARRIAGES.—Mr. 
Fk. M. Rogers, of Moorgate Station-buildings, London, 
has patented an arrangement by which passengers 
may know with certainty the station a train is about 
to enter. In each compartment there is a dial resem- 
bling the face of a clock, upon which is painted the 
names of the stations on the route. A hand or pointer 
connected with an electrical arrangement is caused to 
move round the dial when a current passes through 
the instrument. Upon the under side of the step- 
board of the first carriage composing the train is 
pivoted a small arm connected with a battery or other 
source of electricity, and as the train enters the station 
this arm strikes against a peg inserted under the edge 
of the platform. The arm is thus pressed back, and a 
current is sent through the wire and indicators, caus- 
ing the pointers to show the station reached. The 
arrangement described is adapted for the metropolitan 
lines, where the carriages are permanently coupled 
and constantly travel the same road. Where carriages 
are separated, and for long journeys, a modificaticn is 
necessary. 


CARRIER-PIGEONS. — Some interesting trials with 
earrier-pigeons have lately been made in Germany. 
They were undertaken in order to ascertain whether 
the pigeons, after being confined for some time at a 
point distant from their proper home, would still re- 
turn to it when liberated. Accordingly, 149 birds were 
carried from Aix-la-Chapelle to Metz, and imprisoned 
in the latter fortress. After a month’s confinement 
they were liberated, and by the morning of the day 
following their release 134 had returned to their cots 
in Aix-la-Chapelle, the bird which arrived first having 
flown from Metz to Aix-la-Chapelle, a distance of 112 
miles, in four hours and thirty-eight minutes. At an- 
other trial the weather was clear and fine, the wind 
fair, and the first of some birds liberated in Cologne 
reached Berlin at one o'clock in the afternoon, having 
consequently flown 300 miles in five and a half hours. 


New CoMMERCIAL DANGER.—With reference to the 
copying process now so much in vogue, it is pointed 
out that if suitable black ink is discovered it will be 
comparatively an easy matter for a fraudulent clerk to 
transfer his employer's signature to valuable docu- 
ments with absolute accuracy, and on a point of law it 
is doubtful whether he could be prosecuted for forgery. 


Hooks and Authors 


EDMUND BURKE. 

There are few figures in political history so impos- 
ing and so interesting as Burke. To public abilities of 
the most illustrious order he united rare social quali- 
ties, substantial character and literary aptitudes and 
capacities which, had he chosen to develop them, 
would have given him an eminence beyond the reach 
of his contemporaries. In the century which has 
elapsed since he stood at the zenith of his fame opinions 
have widely varied as to his genius and his political 
action, but the time has probably come when his char- 
acter can be portrayed with substantial truthfulness 
and his work estimated at something approaching its 
permanent value. 

Since men understand past epochs chiefly through 
comprehension of the great minds which controlled 
and molded them, it was important that the recital of 
Burke's career should fall into competent hands. Mr. 
Morley had special qualifications forthe work. Probably 
no English writer of the day has a wider knowledge of 
the century in which Burke lived, or has studied in 
more earnest spirit its essential characteristics and 
prevalent currents of thought. With the radical tend- 
encies of the age he has shown remarkable familiarity 
in his works on Diderot, Voltaire and Rousseau; and 
the present volume is full of evidences of his equally 
just appreciation of its conservative spirit. Upon 
Burke himself he was already an authority, for he had 
published a study the commanding excellence of which 
had been widely recognized, besides an article in the 
new edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” which 
competent critics have pronounced the best in that re- 
markable collection. 

Edmund Burke was born in Dublin on the twelfth 
day of January, 1729. His father was a*solicitor in 
good circumstances, and the family occupied a respect- 


‘Burke. Ry Joho Morley. (Harper & Brother.) 
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able position socially. Itis noted as explaining Burke's 
tolerance towards Roman Catholicism that his mother 
was a member ofthat Church. In 1741 he was sent to the 
school of Abraham Shackleton, a Quaker, at Ballitore, 
from whom he always declared he had received what- 
ever good came to him through education. In 17458 
he entered Trinity College, Dublin, where he spent 
five years in that wide and desultory reading which 
takes the place of the regular curriculum in the college 
lives of so many eminent men. The future author of 
the ** Vicar of Wakefield” was then an unhappy sizar 
in the same institution, but there is no evidence that 
the two famous Irishmen made any acquaintance. 

In 1750 Burke went to London and began to keep his 
terms in the regular way at the Temple, purposing to 
become a lawyer; but he was never called to the bar, 
and it is probable that he devoted more time to litera- 
ture than to legalstudies. For the law itself he always 
entertained the profoundest respect, describing it in 
one place as a ‘‘ science which does more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding than all the other 
kinds of learning put together ;"’ but his tastes led him 
in another direction. In 1755 his father, who had set 
his heart on his becoming a barrister, discovering that 
the fascinations of literature had already eclipsed the 
attractions of the law, became very angry and stopped 
his son’s allowance—a catastrophe which forced him 
into the very pursuit which had excited the parental 
wrath. 

It was the year in which Johnson's Dictionary saw 
the light, the declaration of the independence of litera- 
ture had just been issued beqring the signature of that 
sturdy writer, and, as in afl trimsitional eras, young 
aspirants for fame found the road neither easy nor 
profitable. Grub Street was full of half-starved writers 
who considered themselves lucky when, like Boyse, 
they could sit up in bed while the week’s laundry 
work was being done and write with an arm thrust 
through a hole in the blanket, or sleep at night on the 
warm side of a glass-house. Of the special struggles 
and privations which fell to Burke’s lot in the next 
few years we have no record; undoubtedly they were 
many, but, as with every great nature, the sacrifices 
were counted as naught when the great ends for which 
they were made were secured. It was the turning 
point of the century in England. The first balf had 
been full of religious sluggishness, literary formalism, 
political corruption and national depression; the 
second was to be the stage of a startling revolution in 
every department of national life. On the surface 
things were calm enough, but there were ominous 
signs in many quarters and here and there the lines of 
divergent opinion were already tense and sensitive. 
The material changes which lay before the English- 
people had just been set in motion by Clive’s conquests 
in India, while the publication in France of two Dis- 
courses by Rousseau announced the appearance of a 
spirit of inquiry which was to challenge every estab- 
lished institution and belief. 

In 1756 Burke published ‘‘ A Vindication of Natural 
Society,” which at once revealed the fact that while 
Johnson and his literary friends continued to live in 
the traditional ideas which had so far dominated the 
century Burke had found its deeper currents and was 
aware of their new direction and increasing impetus. 
In the same year appeared the famous ** Philosophical 
Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” an essay which gave unmistakable evi- 
dence of the opulence of Burke’s mind and the splendid 
capabilities of his style. These works attracted wide 
attention and brought the writer into sudden promi- 
nence. He had formed the acquaintance of the literary 
circle of which Johnson was the burly chief, and his 
own ambition led in the direction of authorship, but 
events were fast shaping a different career. In 1759 
the Seven Years’ War had reached its climax, and in 
all quarters the advancing line of English empire was 
marked by victorions battle-flelds. Political life was 
already full of intense interest and men saw in it the 
golden opportunities of the future when Burke was in- 
troduced to William Gerard Hamilton, better known 
in that day as Single-speech Hamilton. Two years 
later Hamilton went to Ireland as secretary to Lord 
Halifax, taking Burke with him in some indefinite 
capacity. Burke remained two years in that country 
and upon his return to England was offered a pension 
of three hundred pounds a year, which he threw up not 
many months later because his patron demanded so 
a»solute a personal service as to make the acceptance 
of the pension little less than a surrender of personal 
independence. 

Burke's opportunity was near at hand. In 1765 Lord 
Rockingham was called to form a cabinet, and Burke 
became his private secretary. Late in the same year 
he entered Parliament from the borough of Wendover. 
His first speech, made in January following, was a 

ked success. Three years later he wrote the first 
his political pamphlets under the title of ‘* Obser- 
vations on the Present State of the Nation,” in which 


he showed a statesman’s grasp of national finances 


and resources. The times were anxious and excited. 
The House of Commons, overriding all constitutional 
restrictions, was constituting itself, in Burke’s lan- 
guage, an arbitrary and despotic assemblage. He 
warned the members of the perils to which they were 
exposing the English Constitution, declaring that in 
that century the distempers of Parliament were the 
greatest subjects of apprehension and redress. 
an earnest Whig, but there was in him a breadth and 
philosophical grasp of political principles which gave 
all his utterances a permanent value. He saw at a 


lle was 


very early time that the elements of national strength | 
| rather than to political history we must look for the 


lay in the national character and not in forms of gov- 
ernment or methods of administration, and it was the 


| 


clear apprehension of this truth that made him pro- | 


found and fundamental beyond any of his contempora- 
ries. He was in no sense a doctrinaire; on the con- 
trary, his faith in ideas was always in alliance with a 
keen scrutiny of facts and a pervading conviction of 
the general excellence of things asthey are. The only 
method of reform, in his conception, was by constitu- 
tional growth. 

The corrupt use of the power of the Administration 
Burke denounced in unmeasured tones, and during the 
long term of Lord North’s arbitrary rule his voice was 
like the cry of a prophet against its excesses. In 1773 
he visited France, and saw that splendid pageant of 
court-life which years after his imagination was to 
recall with undimmed luster for the gaze of a world 
that will always remember Marie Antoinette ‘‘ decorat- 


have escaped him, and that through that awful chaos 
some grander order may have drawn its lines. 

The later years of Burke's life were under a shadow. 
Separated from many of his old political friends, ter- 
ribly bereaved by the death of his son, while his noble 
career suffered no stain, it was blurred by a certain 
inconsistency and violence. On the 9th of July, 1797, 
he died, in full possession of all his great ficulties, and 
was buried in the little churchyard at Beaconsfield. 

Burke’s connection with literature forms one of its 
most interesting chapters, and in a circle which in- 
cluded Johnson, Goldsmith and Garrick he was in 
some respects the foremost figure. To literature 


lasting impressions of his genius. Year by year the 
political elements in which he lived fade from our 
minds, while the universality of his ideas and the lofty 
art which has preserved them press into prominence 
and reveal him to posterity rather as a thinker than as 
aman of action. This sublimation of his fame is the 
strongest evidence of his greatness. 
political genius as opposed to political talents; for 
he discerned beneath the transient and the formal 
that which was essential and permanent, and in the 


He possessed 


| wide glance of his imagination truths were set in vital 


ing and cheering the elevated sphere she just began to | 
move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life 


and splendor and joy.” 


From 1774 Burke represented Bristol for six years, 


upon a basis of indepegdence honorable alike to him 
and to his constituents. They were years of turmoil 
at home and desperate struggle abroad. 
thies were everywhere with the party of progress. 
The American colonists were in his eyes the defenders 
of English liberty, and ‘‘ he never wished them to be 
subdued by arms.”” His three pamphlets on the colo- 
nial rebellion, by virtue of their nobility of principle, 
statesmanlike insight, and lofty eloquence, take rank 
with the greatest political writings, and are part of 
that literature which nations regard as a common 
property. 


some articles of interest and value. 


relations and found forms of expression as glorious as 
themselves. In the presence of this spacious mind one 
understands the statesmanship that is greater than all 
political policies, and recognizes the master more by 
the quality and elevation of his thought than by any 
perception of the visible results of his work in politi- 
eal history. 


THE REVIEWS. 
The leading English Reviews for October do not present 
very attractive tables of contents, although they contain 
In the Nineteenth 


Century Miss L. 8S. Bevington breaks a lence with Mr. 


His sympa- 
Mr. Mallock.’’ 


In these wider spheres of political action Burke was | 


not forgetful of economical interests. He projected a 
series of reforms covering all departments of official 
expenditure, which revealed his practical spirit and 
his ability to cope with the details of administration. 
In 1785 Warren Hastings returned from India, and 


brought in his articles of impeachment. Two years 
later he opened that historic trial in a speech so mas- 
terly in its statement of. facts, so opulent in imagery, 
so terrible in denunciation—in a word, so great—as to 
seem to those who heard it almost superhuman. No 
orator ever had a more dramatic opportunity, and cer- 
tainly none ever matched with it a more magnificent 
effort. 

Meanwhile events were moving with rapid steps in 
France, and the English Whigs were in full sympathy 
with the party of progress. But Burke saw the 
‘tempest gathering below the horizon and drew back 
in dismay. 
sults of the great Revolution, his glance outran that of 
his political associates and revealed to him the destruc- 
tive elements which were soon to make war against 
society itself. In November, 1790, the ** Reflections” 
appeared, and Burke’s position was instantly changed. 


Although he failed to seethe far off re- | that the immense commercial interests in book-making 


Borke, who had long been studying Indian affairs, | form, for this climate, of sprinkling. 


Mallock in a contribution entitled ‘* Modern Atheism and 
She mak:s a vigorous but rather unsatis- 
factory advocacy of the theory that morality does not 
need religion as a basis. Archibald Forbes, the distin- 
guished newspaper correspondent, believes in “* Flogging 
in the Army,’ and states his reasons at length. The first 
of a series of * Familiar Letters on England,” by Karl 
Hildebrand, notes some interesting features in English 
life, especially its admiration for foreign art and literature 
as opposed to its former national exclusiveness. ‘* Lucre- 
zia Borgia’ receives a clear and truthful portrarture 
from the hands of H. Schutz Wilson. Dean Stanley 
writing on ‘* Baptism,’’ thinks that immersion was the 
apostolic and early Christian form of that rite, but that it 
was used simply because it was the natural mode in an 
Eastern country ; that the vital thing is the spiritual idea 
symbolized and that the rite in our day takes the natural 
Mr. Gladstone, in an 
article on “The Olympian System versus the Solar 
Theory,’ finds no trace of the solar myths in the Homeric 
mythology, and thinks there was little connection between 
them. 

In the Contemporary Review the new philosophy of 
“Critical Idealism in France ™ is examined by Paul Janet, 
“The Myths of the Sea and the River of Death,” by €. F. 
Keary, and ‘‘The Supreme God in Indo-European My- 
thology * are valuable studies in comparative mytbology. 
Mr. Mathew Brown, in an article on *‘ Mr. Macvey Napier 
and the Edinburgh Reviewers,” comments on some of the 
peculiarities of the famous writers for the “ Edinburgh 


| Review,’’ as revealed in their letters, and discusses the 


| have made literature less outspoken and free. 


He saw in the course of the Revolution a fatal assault | 
| both illustrative of an article on ‘*‘ The Paris Salon, 1879."’ 


on the principles of liberty, which was to him not an 
abstraction but a precious possession won by long 
constitutional struggles and preserved in the forms of 
constitational government. The publication of his 
pamphlet brought to his side the very men to whom 
by conviction and habit he was utterly antagonistic. 
The timid, the bigoted, the reactionary, the worshiper 
of prerogative, the Tory, gathered round him as if he 
were their leader. A break with his own party was 
inevitable and in due time it came, the old-time friend- 
ship between himself and Fox being publicly cast away 
in the presence of the Commons and before an audi- 
ence who were moved to tears by so unnatural a 
spectacle. 

The events of the next few years justified Burke’s 
attitude. One by one the events.which he had pre- 
dicted came to pass, and there were many to whom he 
was little less than a prophet. English sentiment 
shifted toward him, recoiling with horror from the 
excesses into which the Revolution finally sunk, until 
it was no longer safe to avow French sympathies in 
English ears. At a later day Burke seemed to discover 
the deeper meanings of the great movement which he 
had so eloquently denounced, and in a passage which 
Arnold rightly calls one of the noblest in our litera- 
ture he declares that the wider issues of the time may 


- Parkman in the Octoher number. 


Darwinism and Pessimism.’ 


relation of the editor to his contributors. He is of opinion 
Under the 
title ‘Lazarus Appeals to Dives’? Henry J Miller sets 
forth some of the pressing needs of the working classes 
which the rich might supply. 

The International Reriew for November makes an inno- 
vation and appears with two examples of photogravure, 


by Ch. Gindriez. Mr. W. W. Story writes very inter- 
estingly of ‘‘ The Art of Casting in Plaster,” and makes 
his ample scholarship apparent in the wealth of historical 
facts with which he fills his article. The successful French 
dramatist, ‘‘ Victorien Sardou,” receives an appreciative 
but not fulsome delineation by J. Brander Matthews: and 
there are articles on ‘*‘ The Darien Canal,” ‘‘ The Dawn of J 
Better Times,’’ and ‘‘ The Pardoning Power.” The book 
reviews are not up to the standa:d of a periodical of this 
class. 

The North American Review devotes a large portion of 
its space to “‘ The Other Side of the Woman Question,” a 
series of replies written by Julia Ward Howe, Colonel Hig- 
ginson, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Stanton and Wendell Phillips to 
the article on the same subject from the pen of Francis 
It is needless to say that 
the arguments for suffrage are set forth with vigor and elo- 
quence. Prof. Francis Brown writes on “* Malthusianism, 
* “A Page of Political Corre- 
spondence : Stanton to Buchanan,” reveals an unexpect+ d 
attitude on the part of the former, and will do something 
to soften popular judgment of the latter. An installment of 
“The Diary of a Public Man” throws further light on tte 
uncertainties of opinion and feeling at the commencement 
of the war. Prof. A. L. Perry discusses “Tariff Reae- 


| tions "’ in his usual lucid style; and Mr. Edward Fegleston 
furnishes excellent reviews of ‘“ Some 


Recent Works of 
Fiction." 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of thw paper will be 
wknowledged in tts earliest subsequent 
Publishers will confer a favor by vromptly ad- 
rizing us of any omission in thia respect. Ac 
rompanuinge memoranda of pricea are desirable 
in all cases. | 

AM. TRACT SOCIETY. 


—— IJuminated Texts. Four packets.......... 
CASS*LL, PETTER & GALPIN. 
Wright, Pigeon Keeper.,...... 1 
“ARTER & BROS. 
Dinwiddie, W.— 'imes the Reformation 
Wells, Jas.— Bib 
Dopp, MEAD & Co. 
Feeleston, 
Finley, Martha Mildred at Roseland.........-. 
Stretton, He«ba—in trisxon and 
DURSTON & ©CO.. SYRACUSE, 
Bullock. M. G.—W hat Christians believe....... 35 
ESTES & LAURIAT. 
Butterworth, H.— Zigzag in Europe............- 1 
GINN & HEATH. 
Hiudeon, H. N.—Julius 
OsGoond & Co. 
lL.ovefellow. H. W.- Illustrated Works. Parts 
Anon, -—An earne et trifler 
liarte, Bret— !wins of Table Mountain 123 
JANSEN. Mc LuRG & Co, 
Corbin. C. F.— Belle and the Boys ............... 1 25 
J. &. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
Keating. J. M.—With General Grant............ 
Db. LOTHROP & CO. 
Adams. N.—Ever Ta with the Doctrines ..... 1 2 
. MUNRO. 
Forrester. Mrs.~ Queen Elizabeth’ Garden.... 10 
Dickens, Chas.—sketches by Boz............ w 
Lever, «hurles—sir Jasper Careq@. ..... 
MacDonald, Geo.—Thomas Wingfold.. ......... 2 
Mathers. Helen B.—t.ady Greensleeves......... 
Muloch, 
Stretton, Hesba in Prison and Out............. 10 
Verne, Jules— fhe Bemum... 10 
J. S. OGLEVIE & Co. 
—— The YoOund 
NAT. TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
Carswell, Edw'd—Temperance Stories... ...... 50 | 
PHILLIPS & HUNT. | 
Lawrence. Hon. W.—C hurch and Edu- 
Miley, Jo hn - ‘At nement in’ hrist 
Reed. J. M.— Missions of the Two 
30 
Pp. P rNAM'S =ONS. 
Adams, F. Jun.— Railroad Accidents.......... 
Mays, F.J.—‘ onsumption.... ... 
Penley, ‘Aaron, — Water Color Painting 
RHopes & MCCLURE, ‘ HICAGO. 
Craft, W. F.—Ten Pints of Ingersolivil'e...... 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Co. 
Anon, —Atthe Beautiful Gate. | 


- Palace of the King , 
— Unto the Desired 
SoWeR. & Co.., PHITADELPHIA. | 
Montgomery, J. V.— industrial Drawing........ 
8. W. TILTON & CO. | 
P.—Art Needlework. No. Ill 


ee eee 


Hale, L. 
VIRGINIAN STEAM PRESS, NOHFOLE. 
Jones, Wiley—Gospel of the Kingdom ......... 
W. Woop & CU. | 
Rockwell, A. D.—Lectures on Electricity. Ss... 
PAMPALETS. —(T. W. Bicknell Boston), The | 
Education «f Girls, by Nathan Allen. (Geo. H. | 
Ellis. Boston), ~ermons 1., 11., IIL, by M. J. savage. 
MAGAZINES.—Portfolio, Am. Antiquarian. Bap- | 
kers Mag., Hub. Living Age. ~aturday Mag., Briti-~ h 
Quarterly Keview, Vicks M» Ns Am. Miss’y, 
Miss’y Hersid, rreshyterian Monthly hKecord. Int. 
Lesson Mcr hiy, Baptist Mis«’y Mag., New Jeru- 
salem Mag., Guide to H.« liness, The Art Journal, 
New ‘lander, Princeton Keview. 


LITERA R Y NOTES.’ 

—‘* The Trumpet Major” is the title of 
Thomas Hardy's new novel. 

—Froude’s ** Cesar ”’ is stiil going through 
the press and the sale is unabated. 

—The sixth and final volume of Professor 
Masson's ** Life of Milton” is about ready. 

—Macmillan & Co. announce a new and 
fine edition of Burns in twp octavo volumes. 

—Mr. John Morley’s forthcoming “ Life 
of Cobden” will make two octavo volumes. 

—The Rev. E. P. Roe has been interrupted 
in his new story by illness, and it is uncer- 
tain when it will be ready. 

—A steady demand for first editions of 
Ruskin’s and Dickens's works is one of the 
established features of the English book- 
trade. 

—Jean Ingelow, who is a better poet 
than novelist, is adding new poems to a 
new two-volume edition of poems under 
way in London. 

—Lubke’s ** History of Art” has been out 
only about two years, and the publishers, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., have already carried it 
to a fourth edition. 

_ —Thbe Redwood Library of Newport, R. 
I., is now free from debt, hgxing received 
very generous from summer 

residents anc 


8th Thousand. 


thetic and helpfual. 


—QOur contemporary The ‘*Golden Rule”’ 
ought to find a large circle of readers. It is 


tertaining in matter. 

—The Mrs. Higginson whose juvenile 
story, “‘Room for One More,”’ is just ready 
at Lee & Shepard's is the young wife of 
Col. T. W. Higginson. 

—No American magazine exceeds ‘‘ Scrib- 
ner’s ’’ in the wealth of its promises for the 

ensuing year. If the performance is true 
to the promise its readers wil] have a treat 
indeed. 

—A new star has risen in the Boston 
literary firmament—the author of “An 
Earnest Trifier.". Whoever tbs author may 
be he has written one of the best novels of 
the season. 


very attractive in appearance and very en- | 


—Prof. Henry M. Baird, whose history of 
the Huguenots is just out at Scribner’s, is a 
member of:the faculty of the University of 
New York. An English edition of bis work 
will be brought out at once. 

—*A Fool’s Errand,” by ‘‘One of the 
Fools,’’ of which we have received advance 
sheets froin the publishers, Messrs. Fords, 
Howard and Hulbert, is an absorbingly in- 
teresting story of life in the South during 
the years immediately following the Rebell- 
ion. The impartial standpoint from which 
the book is wrivten and the absence of any 
token of spleen make its statements reliable 
and effective. It ought to be as serviceable 
in enlightening the North about the start- 
ling events of the Reconstruction period as 
‘**Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was in illustrating 
the phases of an earlier epoch. 

—One of a collection of rare and curi- 
ous manuscripts sold at Clinton Hall in this 
city lately, says the Tribune,” was *‘ the 
original manuscript of St. Gregory Vikafay- 
er’s work on the martyrs, containing over 
1.200 illuminated pages in the Armenian 
language. It is more than 800 years old and 
was found in a Sicilian monastery fifty years 
ago, and carried thence to Constantinople. 
Eventually it passed into the hands of the 
Hon. C, Oscanyan, who came to this country 
as the Consul-General of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Another is in Arabic, and consists of 
selections from the Koran in three folio vol- 
umes, It is on vellum paper, beautifully 
illuminated, and is said to be 400 or 500 years 
old. A third manuscript, also ancient, is a 
work by Amr Ibn Ibrahim, an author much 
esteemed by Oriental scholars, and is the 
only work by him which is known to be in 
this country.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
The Influence of Jesus. 


By the REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


16mo, 274 pages 


“ The strength of Mr. Brooks's book is in the way 
in which, while never hiding the divine side uf 
Christ's life, he sets forth. as he can, the fullness 
of its human strength ani truthfulness and 
beauty. Here the b ok wil! be found most rympa- 
Mr. Broc ks’s spiritual sense 


is delicate and full of insight. His feelings are 


‘alive to the points in which Christ’s life most 


toucbes our own, and the book abounda in pas- 
sages which are remarkable fortheir freshness and 
epiritual sympathy. It reads—like Ib: masa Kem- 
pis—as the personalc mmuricocf a man of strong 
spiritual percepti.ns with his Master. This isthe 
secret of ite power. It is the story of what Mr. 
Brooks has fuund inthe bumanity of Jesus Christ; 
how far be has been able t» learn of bis Master 
by sitting ut His feet. Its attraction, what makes 
one read itw th a mostthe breathiess haste with 
which one rushes through a work of fiction, is 
just this fresh, personal, spiritua! study or Christ's 
humanity. itis written with an open heart toward 
the thousands who are seeking to find the secret 
of the fascination which men have in ( hrist as 
Man, and will be weicomed in much the same 
quarters as those in which *‘ Ecce Homo’ found a 
hearing ten or twelve veuars ago. It is a strong and 
hea thy book, which has grown out of the life ofa 
strong and heaithy mar..’’—[New York Times. 


By the same author. 


Sermons. New Edition. ilth thousand ... $1.75 
Lectures on Preaching. New Edition. 


The Life and Works of St. Paul. 


By the Rev. F. W. FARRAR, D.D. 


Cloth.... $6.00 
Half calf 12.00 

“There are pages in these volumes that it is 
difficult to read with an unmoistened eye. Pau! 
becomes a wonderfully real pers page as he moves 
across Farrar’s vivid pages. Rembrandt ne er 
made a portrait stand out more sharpiy from the 
canvas. Maoy a winter evening will be made 
the brighter by its picturesque pages. Many a 
minister will rejoice over it as one who has fouad 
great spoil.’’—(Rev. Dr. Cuyler in the Evangelist. 

For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail. 
postage paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
713 Broadway, New York. 


A LIFE WORTH LIVING, 


puges, 4 maps. 


Two vols., &vo. 


Memorials of Emily Bliss Gould. 


By LL.EONARD WOOLSEY BACON, D.D. 
“This beautiful volume will be welcomed and 
read with deep ioterest, as the record of a pre- 
ciwus 
“A noble rec 4 of one woman's 
work. "—i 3, 8. Tim 
“Our American a of wealth, culture, and 
leisure should read these reoords ‘of what bas 
been accompiished by one of themselves.’’— 
Preston. 
One Vol., 12mo, with beautiful Portrait..,.... $1.50 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO.., 
900 Broadway, cor. 20th Mt. 


Bent by mall, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 


NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST ISSUED: 


Handy Commentary. 


Consisting of separate books of the New Testa- 
ment Con mentary. Edited by C. J. Bilicott, p. D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. In smal! 
volumes, revised by their respective aut hore for 
school and educationa! purcoses, which will be 
found of the greatest service toall who whether 
as Divinity Studer ts, Binle- Readers, or Sunday- 
schoo! Teachers, are engaged inthe study of the 
Bible. 


The Gospel According to St. 
Matthew, 


By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre, p. bv. With celored 
$1.25 


The Gospel According to St. John. 


By the Rev. H. W. Watkins,m.A. With colored 


The First Epistle to the Corinthians. 


By the Rev. T. Teigmouth Shore, M.A. With eol- 
ored maps. Cloth 


The Acts of the Apostles. 


By the Rev. E. H. Plumptre,p.p. With colored 
maps. Cloth 


The Gospel According to St. Mark. 


By the Kev. EF. H. Plumptre,p. Dp. With colored 
maps. Cloth 


They are reliable in character. abundant in 
quantity, condensed in style, and wi!l be of valid 
service, —The Congreyattona/ ist. 

ecanoot commend these volumes too highly.— 
Episcopal Register. 

The charming spirit aod theroughly Erglish 
character of the scholarship of Bishop Ellicott, so 
con*picu: us ip his treatise on New Testament 
Revision, seem to pervade each volume. rotwith 
standing the different personalities of the several 
edie re; and the whole set ‘s pervaded with a 
beautiful, diffared light, which ts every#here en- 
ligbtening, and nowhere unpleasantiy deazziing. 
To the truth. and it well ano tasteruliy. 
s‘emsto be the aim throughout. Each yoiume 
has a go00 double index; «uve to the n.tes in gen- 
era!l,and the other to words and passages ex- 
plained. —Sundoy.school Times. 


If not for sale by your book-scller, will be sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY. 


The publishers of this journal propose to 
furnish the girls and boys of America with a 
first-class illustrated weekiy, ful! of amuse- 
mentand instruction, at a price which will 
place its advantages within the reach of every 
family in the country. 

it will contain attractive serial stories, 
illustrations, short tales, poems, anecdotes, 
sketches of foreign countries, narratives of 
daring and adventure, suggestions for games 
and athletic exercises, wit and bumor, Editor's 
Post-office Box, etc.—in short, ¢ verytbing that 
can stimulate a’ d satisfy the intelligent curi- 
osity of boysand girls. Every effort will be 
made to turnish variety,and to make each 
successive Number more attractive than its 
predecessor. : 

HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE will be issued 
every Tuesday, beginning on the 4th of No- 
vember, 1879. 

TERMS: 

Four cents a number. 

Single subscriptions for one year, $1 50; five 
subscriptions, one year, $7 00—payable in ad- 
vance. Postage free. 

Subscriptions may begin with any Number. 
When no time is specified it will be understood 
that the subscriber desires to commence witb 
the number issued after the receipt of order. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEw YORK. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1880. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year... .$4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, . $.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, . 4.00 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. One Year 1.80 


INDUCEMENTS FOR 1880 ONLY. 


Thirteen numbers of HARPER's YOUNG 
PEOPLE will be furnished gratuttiowly to every 
yearly subscriber to HAKPER'’S WEEKLY for 


‘4880; or, HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE and Har- 


PER'S WEEKLY will be xent to any address for 
one year, commencing with the frst number of 
HARPER'S WEEKLY for January, 1880, on re- 
cetpt of $5 00 for the two Periodicals. 


or RO 
AS ier OF HEA Bing. 
abridged. rtraitaod Notes. 


Vout. XX., No. 19. 


Important Sale of Books, 


Messrs. D. APPLETON & CO. 
beg leave to inform the public that 


they have determined to discontinue 
their Retail Department, and, in 
consequence, will offer, on and after 
November 1st, their retail stock of 


Books as per catalogue, at 


One half the regular price. 
The books thus offered include 


Standard Works in every depart- 
ment of literature, many being 


choice bindings. 


Catalogue now ready, which will be sent, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of six 


cents, 


D. APPLETON € CO., Publishers, 


549 and 551 BROADWAY, NEw York. 


ARGAINS IN 
RARE AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


Notes and Queries, to end of 1878. New half 
calf, gilt. 

Edinburgh Review. 128 vols., half calf. 

Audubon's Quadrupeds of America, 6 vols., 
fol. and octavo. 

Ruskio's Works. 
cloth, uncut. 


16 vols., octavo and !2mo., 


Roberts's Holy Land, &ec. 12 vols., folio; col- 
ored plates; original edition. 

Boydell’s Stakespearean Gallery. Original 
edition; fine impressious; 100 plates. 


Fiorence Gallery. First and best edition; 4 
vols,, folio. 
Musée Francais. 


4 vols., folio; full morocco. 


Napoleon Biographies, 128 vol-.; new half calif 
extra. 

Decameron. Fine copy with extra plates; 2 
vols., folio; morocco extra. 


Bryan’ s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 
Extended to 17 vols., folio; bound in full mo- 
rocco, 

Ornithology. 
morocco, 

Waverly Novels. Abbotsford Edition; 12 vols. , 
cloth, extra caif, 

L’Art. Edition de Luxe. 16 vols., folio, on 
Holland paper, and duplicate etching on India 


pages. 
ulwer’s Works. Best *vo Library Edition; 27 
vols., balf calf; gilt 

Art Lournal. Complete; 2 vols., ito; full mo- 
rocco. 

Contes de la Fontaine. Purmer General Edi- 
tion; 2 vols., old red morocco, by De Rome. 

Heptameron. de Marguerite de Navarre. 3 
vols., 12mo, old red morocco, 

400 

full morocco, 


9 vols., quarto; half 


Shakespeare. Knight's Pictorial Evjition: 
extra 8 vols., imperial 
uncut 
ropnyiee’® Dictionary. Best Edition; 10 vols., 
Nash's Mansions of England. 5 vols., folio; 
morocco extra. 

Lavater’s Physiognomy. Plates by Holloway; 
5 vols., 4to; calf extra. 

Parks aud Promenadss of Paris. 2 vols., large 
folio; fine engravings and colored pilates of bo- 
tanica) specimens. 

Gibbon's Rome. Best edition, with Milman’s 
Notes; 13 vols., 8vo; calf, gilt. 

Nicbols’s Historic and Literary Anecdotes. 
17 vole. , Svo; calf extra. 


Lodge's Portraits, vols., folio. Original 
and best edition. 
| Ledge’s Portraits. 12 vols.; 4to in 6: India 


proofs, &c. 

The above, together with the finest as<ortment 
of Fine and Choice books in this country for 
sale at 


DR. McCOSH'S WORKS. 


New and neat edition, reduced from $15.00. 
5 vols,, 8vo., uniform, $10.00, 


COMPRISING 


1. The Method of Divine Government. 

2. Typical forms and Special Ends in 
Creation. 

3. The Intuitions of the Mind. 

4. The Defence of Fundamental! Truth. 

5. The Scottish Philosophy. 


. Any volume sold separately at $2.00. 


** Thousands of earnest, thoughtful men have 
found treasures of argument, Wlustration and 
learning tn thease pages, with which their minds 
and hearts have been enriched and fortified for 
better work and wider infuences."’"—N. Y. Ob- 


server. 
$1.50 


Positivism, 12mo 1. 75 
i2mo,, . . 0.50 


The at Hypothesis 0.75 
ROBERT CARTER | & BROTHERS | 


U p Stairs. 


530 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS; 


I. 
The Rise of the Huguenots of France. 


By Professor Henry M. BAtap. With map. 
2 vols., 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $5. 


Profeses r Bard has chosen a most tm 
period and one of great interest, and he 


portant 
treat- 


ed it tn the most scholarly aod eatertainingi way. 
Il. 
THE FINA i. VOLUME OF 


Lange's Commentary. 
NUMBERS AND DEUTERONOMY., 
Translated by Rev. A. Gosman, D.D., and Rev. 


8. T. Lowrie, D.D. 1 vol., 8vo, cloth, $5. 
Ths isthe most mprehensive and exhaustive 
Commentaryon the wh le Bible ever pub: ished in 
this or any other country. It comprises 21 royal 
octavo 


Ill. 
Old Faiths in New Light, 


NEWMAN SMYTH, autbor of The Religious 
Feeliog.”’ vol, Remo, cloth, $1.50. 
Iw ult read the old taiths which still belleve 


in the bwhtof wm dern thought, to which | cannot 
be blind. help others, if possib.e, to walk 
ehilon the ol) ways whico prophets and aposties 
have trod, but ta toe lLeht of to-day.”—| Extract 
from the 


lV. 
Chinese Immigration. 

By Wecus Wittiams, LL.D. A paper read 
before the Social Science Association at 
Saritoga, September 10, 1879. 1 vol., 8vo, 

* paver, 25 cents, 
The Exploration of the World. 

FAMOUS TRAVELS AND TRAVELLERS, 

hy JucLes Verne. 1 vol., &vo, extra cloth, 


wi more toan 100 full-paye eogravings, 


sincerity of the autnor tn his 


search tor aecurate infomation is manifest 
and ceapite his tendency to see ana 
to resent tae romantic 601 start.ing sepecte of 
the «vents be has bad te deser:be, bia temper is 


ucifurm y th tot ateuth-seeking and truth-telling 
ve white manber, of course, is that of 
etory-teller. 
the wk may very well be @ fav: rite at the 
holiday time, Puc it bas pefWManent w rth and per- 
Interest ale), woich will give it a place in 
a |Erening Post, 


We li-seele 
Vi. 
Hans Brinker; or, The Silver Skates. 
A STORY OF LIFE IN HOLLAND. 
By Many Mapgs Dopage, editor of St. Nicho- 
las." A New Edition, with 2 full-page 
lilustrations. 1 vol., 12mo., cloth, beveled 


81.50. 
‘The author bas shown, in herf rmerw irks for 


they ung, Very rere to meet their wants; 
Put bas troduced nothtow vetter than thls 
charm tale-alive witn incident an! action, 


r 


ther then fretwhte with useful taecta, 
or” 


without mouralization. Nation, 
iw” Lhe above books for sale by all booksetlers, 
or will le sent, post-paid, upon recetpt of price, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


Nos. 743 and 745 scumnautasande New Vork. 


APPLETON & C0. 


Will Publish Nor. 6th, 
I. 
Dr. RICHARDSON'S 


‘‘ Ministry of Health,” 


A MINISTHY OF HEALTH, AND OTHER AD- 
DRESSES. HY BENJAMIN WARD KICHARD- 
“ON, autoor of “Diseases of Modern Life.” 

\ Minritetry of Health—Wilitam Har- 


‘ox TENTS 


res-A He mily, Cler'eo-Medica!l—Learn'ng and 
liea th—Vitaity, todividual and nation-!—The 
Wortd of Phys tmbalming and Crema- 
tion —Registration of D sease— Ether driokingand 
Fxtra- A'co: olte latuxieation. 
lvol,l2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50, 
IT. 


Dr. De Koven’s Sermons. 


SERMONS PREACHED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 
By JAMES De Koven, D.D., late Warden 
of Racine Collewe. With an Introduction 
by the Rev. Morgan Dix, 8. T. D., Rector 


of Trinity Church of New York. 1 vol.. 
12mo. Cioth. With Portrait. Price, 
£1.50. 


The late Dr. De Koven's lofty character. his de- 
votion to the cause of Christian educution, the 
fervid eloquence of his sermuns, nave ende«sred 

im to many people. The present collection «f 
sermons derigned 48 a memortal velume, the 

entire pr fils fron. which are to be given to the 
Me morial Eodowment Fund of Kacine Coliege. 


For sale by all booksellers: or sent post- 
paid to any address in the United States, on 
receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. 


549 & S51 Broadway, New York. 


for sunday &choo! and Fam'ly Liora- 


ries, for Pastors, Parents. Teach err. 

Yo uns Peoplesnd Ch' laren. Catal'’g’e 

sent free anv address avuplica- 
PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, New Vork. 


tion. 


NATUR A Weekly lliustrated Journal of 
» Selenee, has recentiy been much 
imereased ia size, and will be found of increasing 
vaiue to all interested in Science. §7 per ar. num. 
S. nd 15 ots. for sample copy. 

MACMILLAN & Co., 32 Bond &t., New York. 


FOR CHRISTMAS TIMES! 


Now Ready: 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 


Christmas No. 10. 


HE constantly increasing demand for our An- 
nual enables us to o er @ targer numoer of 
Carole and a greater variety than ever before. 


No. 10 Contains 12 New Carols, 
all by writers of the widest ce ebrity. 
While we offer double the Quantity of 
Material, we shall adhere to 
the Old Prices: 
5 Cents by Mall; $4 per 100 Coptes. 


‘hristmas Service No.: 
Christmas Service No.2 
KR. J. H. VINCENT has prepared a new Service 
for Chrutmsas, Responsive 
Readings, which cuntain valuaole Bible ins. ruc- 
tion on the Birth and Mission of Christ. Appre- 
priate Songs are “leo toserted.and the whoie 
Service is most oeautiful. The th usand« who 
have used No. ! of this series will find No.2? even 
better. 


10 Cts, by Mall; 87.50 per 100 Coptes, 


MAY BE ORDERED THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLEK OR MUSIC 


(76 KE. 


We shall Issue November 15: 


“Santa Claus” 
A 
NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 


By W. HOWARD DOANE, 


E believe that mary of cur patrons who labor 

sv faithfully io gett ne up Festivals, Musicai 
Entert sinments, etc., or the enjoyment of otberr, 
whether it be in the Sundiv-s hool, the Dey- 
échovul orthe Music Ual!l.will oe heiped and p eased 
with thishew aod beautiful Cantata. It can be 
readily produced at smal! expense, with or with- 
out costumes, The Cantata is composed of Folos, 
Duete. Trios, Choruses, Songs by Fairies, Recita- 
tlonse, ete. Santa Claus ts also introduced io all his 
giory. 


Sent by Mall (when hom ready) for 25 Cts, 
A FULL CATA LOGUE 


Biglow & Main’ s Publications, 


MOST POPULAR MUSIC FOR CHOIRS, = 
DAY *( HOOCLS. SINGING CLASSE# 
THE HOME CIRCLE, KTC 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 
DEALER. 


Ninth Street, New Work. 


Address BIGLOW & MAIN, 522 Randolph Street, ptt 


A LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


The actual cost of making books has been reduced about one-half within a few years; we 


work upon the basis of present cost. 


dealers and agents: we sell only to the purchasers direct, and save them this charge. 
of a book when made 10,000 at a time is very much less than when made 500 at a time. 
in immense quantity, and thus can give the lowest price 


It is common to give 530 or & per cent. commission to 


The cost 
We sell 
We do not pretend to give more 


that the worth of the money; we do take hearty pleasure io placing good books witbin reach 
of those who love them. Wealso believe it pays better io the end to make $1.00 and a friend, 
rather than $5(0andanenemy. Full catalogué sent free on request. 


Librery of Unive real Knowledge. A reprint 
en.ire of Chamoers'’s Encyciopsedia, with 
tioos of ab ut W per cent. of cew * atter upon 
of special interest to Americano reacers. 
In 15.000 pewes. Price per vel... cloth, 
cents: bat’ moroece, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; 
pos age. 10 cents 

Chambers’ Cyctovedia ef English Litera- 
tare. io 4 vois.. pages. Pr-ce perset.ci th, 
$210; half morveco, "93.00; half Kussia, $4.00; 
p etage. 40 cents. 

Macautay’s History of England, Ino 5 vols.. 

A Price per set, cloth, $2.50; haif Kus- 
ata. portage, 45 cents. 

Taine’s History of English Literature, Com- 
plete lvol.. pages. Price. cloth, W cents: 
nalf Rues a, si. 2; postege, lic ents. 

Acme eft Standard Blegraphy. in 
i2 volumes th, seuld separately. Per vul.. 

postage. 5cente. Frederick the Great, by 
Macaulay. 2777 pp.; KR bert Burns, by Carlyle, 

Mahomet, by Gibbua. pp; Martin Luther, 
by Chevaiier Bunsen, 20 Mary Queen of 

ets by Lamartine, 275 an of Are, by 
Michelet 75 Hao vidal. rhs. Arnold, 3:0 
po; Cesar, bv Lidtell, 247 op.; Cromwell. by 
artine. William Pitt, by Macaulay, 227 
pp.; Colum us, by Lamartine, pop.; Vittoria 
Coliona, by lrollope, 247 pp. 

Acme Library of Medera Classica. In 9 vo's. 
Cloth, solid separately. Per voi., 50 cents; post- 
age. cents. Vicar of Waketieid. 28 pp.; Laila 
Kookh, 32 Mre Caud:e’s (urtain Lectures, 
reul and Virginia, po.; Pieciola, 4 

and Other Tales. 4:6 pp.; Paradise 
; Lady of the Lake, 3.2 pp.; Sam Slick, 


Juveniic Classics. Volumes bound ino 
ld sepurately. Postage. §centseach. Buoya .’ 
Progress, 475 po.. cents; 
Niubts, 43 po., cents; Robinson Cruse. 60 
pp.. 55 cents; Baron Munchausen. 783 pp.. 

Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vols. on 
pp. Clota, $2.25; sheep, $2.75; 
cente. 

Josephus’ « Complete Werks. Twe rols. in 
ope; 1.142 pp. Cloth, $4.00; sheep. 82.5); postage, 
a8 cente. 

Bible Nearly bp, 

$1.00; baif morocco, postage, 15 cents. 

« Waveriey Novels. In 18 thick vols., 
near'y & steel engravings, cloth bound. Price 
per set, $9.00. 


ceots; 


Shakespeare's Cemplicte Works. 1:05 pp. 
Cloth, Gents; half Russia, $1.25; postage, 13 
cents. 

Cecil's Books of Natural Histery. Part |.. 
Beasts; Part il., Birds; Part Losect«; 3 vols. 
io. ne. 676 op. $1.2. pvustage. i2 cents. 

Jetting Handy Cloth, 

ents; postage, > cent 

Werke of Virgil. by Dryden; 522 
pp. Cloth, @ ceats; postage, 6 centa. 

Meop’s Fables. 28 pp. Cloth, % cents; postage, 
5 cents. 

Keran of Mokammed. 
centa; portage. cents 
Works of Dante. Transtated by Cerys. 
Di pe. Cloth, cents; pestage, 5 cents. 
Adventures of Den Gatzete. 432 pp. Cloth. 

50 cents; postage, 9 cen 

“teries and Ballad« Young Folks, by 
Klien Tracy Alden. Clo*h, $1.00; pustage, Scents 

Chapters en Socialism, by John Stuart Will. 
Cioth, 2 ceats. 

Voretan Gieenings. Tovics of special interest 

» th ughttul American Readers. No.l contains 
oy Gladstone, Lecky., and V Schulce. 
Cloth, cents; poet: ge, 2 cents. 

(ireat Truths by Great Authors. 
Cloth, cents; pustage, 10 cent 

Dicelouary ot Quotations. 
418 pp. Cloth, 80 cents; postage, \0 cen 

American UOratery. “peeches of 1a- 
tours; Si pp. «loth, $1.0); stage. 15 cents. 

Cotepented Mpeeches of Chatham, Burke. 

od Erskine. 40 pp. Cloth, $1.00; postage, 15 


Nearly S00 pp. Cloth, 


Nearly 


564 pp. 


Craden’s Concordance. Unabridged. About 
1200 pp. Clot, $1.00; half morveco, $1.50; pwuat- 
age, 15 cents. 

Health by Exerciec, by Mr. Taslor. 
48 po. Cioth, DW cents; postage, § cen 

Health tor Women, by lr. George ri Taylor. 
pp. Cloth, cents; postage, cents. 


Lib Magazine of Select Foreivn L'terature 

Pubive ed wees! About 2,000 po. a Vear, similar 
to the Eclectic | agazi: ¢ and Littell’s Living igre. 
but conotsiping mure than the former and ab: ut 
one balf as much thel:tter. Price Wa year. 
p st paid. Vol. January to June, '879. bound 
in cioth,. Ww cents; balf m roce», 75 cente; half 
Rassia, $1.00; postage, 10 cents. 


TERB™S TO CLUBS.—A discount of 10 per cent. will be allowed to any one ordering 


five or more cupies of any book, or to tne amount of $25.00, selected from the list. 
wiil be allowed on orders for tweuty-five or more copies, or amounting to not 


of 20 per cent., 
leas than $100 


A discount 


Orders an ounting to leas than $200 must be accompanied by the cash: over that amount, 


2) per cent., 


will be collected on deliv ery of the books by expreas ( 


but not less toan one dollar. must sccompany the order, and the remainder due 


.O. D. Remit by bank-draft, money- 


order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1. 0 may be sent in postage stamps. 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


dress 


P.O. Box 4540. 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. 


55 Beekman Street, New York 


“ MARVELOUSLY CHEAP.” 


THE NEW STUDENT'S EDITION OF 


CRUDEN’S 


abridged Concordance, 


The only genuinely complete 
and unabridged edition, large 
octavo, over S50 pages. 


Price, $1.50. 
Special rates given for Clube of 
5 or more copies on application. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Publishers, 


751 BROAUWAY, 


Borron or us tbetr gee 


Trae Economy in the pu of a Diction- 
ary. is to get the BEST, the STANDARD. 


Send une Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


WEBSTER 


Contains 14,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of ney, Weights and Messures: 
Phases, Proverbs, 
etc.. from the Greek, Latin and Modern 
Languages Morocco Tucks, Gilt edges 
For sale by dealers generally, or by mui, 
on receipt of $1. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
PUBLISHERS WEBSTER'S SCHOOL DICTIO VARIES, 
138 aod 140 Grand St., New York. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


For Sunday and Day ®chools and Kindergartens. 
a= j kinds and designs. Prices to suit the 
times. egsot pew and aporopriate designs of 
“CHOOL DIP BOMAS. 
lists aod samples of oguestional cards 


THE NEWEST MUSIC BOOKS, 
WHITE ROBES. 


A New Sanday School Song-Book of unusual 
beauty. By A.J. ABBEY and M.J. MUNGER. Price 
cents, for which specimen cvuores be mailed, 
Kxamioce this charming c:'ection when new books 
are needed. Every song isa jewel. 


The newest Operas are 
CARMEN. By Bizet. $2.0. 
FATI*ITZA. By Suppe. $7.00. 


DOCTOK OF ALCANTA A. Eichberg, new 
and enlarged edition. 


aes OF CORNEVILLE. By Planquette. 


pena pean. Gilbert and Sullivan. cents. 
SFORCERER, $1.00. 


The newest Church Music and Singing Schoo! 
B oks are 
VOICE OF WORSHIP. 

per dezen. 
TEMPLE. Dr. W. Perkins. 


L. O. Emerson, $9.00 


per dozen. 
The neweat Voice Training Bock is 
VoCAL METHOD. 

—— t. complete and usetul either for pri- 
vate or classes. 


A new Anthem Book is nearly ready. 
The Musical Record is always new. 
year, 6 cents per et 


OLIVER DITSON & & CO., Boston. 
H. DITSON & 
Rroadway, N. Y. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Pictures and Stories of Long 

Ago. By Faith Latimer...... .... 91 235 
Nellie’s New Vear. Rev. E. A. Rand 1 10 
The Signal-Fiag. Mrs. J. F. Hop- 


$2.00 per 


90 
A Crown of Glory. Trowbridge... 90 
Fifime. Mrs. L. 8. Houghton ........ 90 
Women Worth Emulating.. ... 80 
Stony Koad Series. 3 books....... 250 
Apples of Gold. 40. 50 
 Unele Paul's Stories. ‘Mo. 50 
Daphne Stories, Elmer Lynnde... 1 75 
Sunny Hours. } 25 
Happy Home Stories. 25 
Books for Our Birdies, 10 books . 100 
Bible Stories, # bowks.............. 75 


American Tract Society; 


150 Nassau St., New York; 23 Franklin St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester; 50 Madison St., 
Chicago ; 757 Market St., San Francisco, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


MERICAN & TEACHERS’ 
AGEACY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies ( olleges, Schuols and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Profersers, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Inetruction. 
Families going abroad or to the country forthe 
summery can also be promptiy suited with superior 
I or Governesses. Ca!l on or address Miss M. 

YOUNG, Amer'can and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, Union square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

Fir every department of instruction, low or 
high. prom:tiy proviited for Families, Schools 
Col'eees. Cucdidatesr’ Jew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. skilled Teachers should have **Appil 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERUHOKN, A.M., Becretary. 
Kast lith =t., near ir University 


FACHERS week extra while teaching. 
month fur Pleasant 
business at home. N pital. Ro 
ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Coruwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Loca in unsurpassed in beauty acd healthfu |- 
ness. Careful personal attention. Puortls fitred for 
avy class in C liege. REV. ALF ©. ROE. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY, 
Bridgepert, Conn. 


Yor Young Ladies. Adcress 
Miss EMILY NELSON. 


1416 & 1418 Philadelphia. 
‘ourse lo Blocution. «Course in Oratury. For Pud- 
lic Speakers, Readers, Teachers. and the seneral stu- 
Cent of highrr Engish. Particu'ar attention to 
Oonversationa’ Oulfure. Specialists io all the de- 
partments. Fall term opens Sept. tw 70- 
page catalogue on cy 
J. W. SHOEMAKER. A M.. Pres’t. 


COLLEGE, 

Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Colle@iate, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Elective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tultion. incidontais, and 
library tees only $30 a vear. Over 1,000 students. 
Fall Term, #ept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 


Term March ll. For circulars address 
J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College manayement. First-ciass teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F B. RICK. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools. Acsdemies, Colleges and Se 
for Catalogue. 
BAKKR, PRATT & CO., 
143 and 144 Grand &1., N.) 
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COOKERY FOR THE MILLION.* 
By JULIET CORSON, 
Superintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 

W FE have already spoken of the value of combina- 

tion dishes. and to show their economy and 

excellence we shall devote our space to them this 

week, departing from our usual method, and giving 

definite receipts for their preparation, making rice 
he staple. 

NATIONAL DISHES. 
Where any special dish attains a national popularity 
we may safely conclude that it possesses some abse- 


_ Jute merit to secure general favor for it. The principal 


food of a race is apt to be that which is best suited to 
the conditions of climate and occup ition, but there is 
no scientific reason why any one people -hould abide 
strictly by their own national dish; and the climate 
of this country is so varied thet we believe our people 
in different localities might with advantage vary 
their fare by judicious selections from that of other 
civilized nations. So we shall give some of those 
combinations which can be made without difficulty 
where ordinary inarket facilities prevail, first devot- 
ing a little space to a glance at the special products of 
different countries. 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF FOODS. 

That national dietaries are largely intluenced by 
climate and indigenous productions is an accepted 
fact. In tropical and semi-tropical regions, the fruits 
of the earth, mostiy of spontaneous growth, consti- 
tuie the chief fvod of man, the cereals affording a 
sufficient quantity of tlesh food. 

In countries «xtending as far north as the fiftieth 
degree of latitude in the Eastern hemisphere, and the 
fortiv th in the Western, including China, India, Scuth- 
ern Europe, the East and West Indies, and the 
Southern States, rice, maize, or Indian corn, peas and 
beans, and fruit, are the staple articles of food. In 
Mexico the popular diet is brown beans, maize, pan- 
cakes, and chili, a vegetable stew highly seasoned 
with rd pepper. Meat and poultry, and fish, near 
the sea, are sparingly used asarelish. A little nearer 
the Equator, io South America, and in Barbary, Ara- 
bia and Persia, such sugary fruits as bananas, dates 
and melons are used in place of animal food. 

Throughout Southern Europe chestnut-, which are 
rich in oil, are largely consumed, but olive oil is the 
chief fat. Going northward oil is replaced by bacon 
fat and butter, and the proportion of flesh is in- 
creased, uuti!, on the borders of the Baltic and the 
Arctic Ocean, the people use fat meat, animal oil aud 
strong liquors to excess. As the Arctic regions are 
approached the supply of vegetabies is limited and 
wheat is replaced by oats, rye, and buckwheat. 

In the United States the chief food of the agricul- 
tural ciasses is beans, corn, wheat, and beef and pork, 
both fresh and cured. Poultry is abundant only in 
some localities. Vegetables are scarce, except tear 
centers of civilization, although they are coming into 
use gradually. Indeed the fact is surprising that in a 
couptry whose natural productions are varied and 
abupdant the dietetic circle should beso circumscrib- 
ed. The fare of prosperous citizens is more ample, 
and includes a great variety of special dishes intro- 
duced from otber countries. In New York so many 
national restaurants are located that the curious din- 
er may gratify bis taste for novelties with plats pre- 
pared by cooks of almost every nationality, the mate- 
rials for which are to be found by the “* illuminati” 
in different quarters of the city. 

INDIAN, CHINESE, AND ARABIAN FOODS. 

In China and India delicate confections are used in 
excess; poultry, meat, and fish are usually served in 
the form of highly seasoued entrées, such as pilaffs, 
curries, fricassees, and croquettes; the native cooks 
excel in the preparation of these table luxuries. 

The roast sucking-pig of Chiva is really a deliciou- 
dish. The pig is carefully dressed, stuffed with boiled 
mashed chestnuts and rice, sweetened and delicately 
flavored, and roasted to perfection. Itis first brought 
to thetable whole, and when the guests have been 
sufficiently impre-sed by its appearance it is taken 
away to be carved; the crackliog is served first, then 
the lean ment, next the fat, and last the stuffing with 
bits of the entrails delicately cooked; all these differ. 
ent parts are served in swwall bits as is the roast chicken 
and mushrooms, ove of the most delicious of Chinese 
dishes. Chinese dinners are alinost endless feasts, con- 
sisting often of four dozen dishes; rice wioe is used 
throughout the ertire meal, aud itis concluded with 
a dish of plain boil € rice, which is belreved to coun- 
teract the effect of any excess of eating or drinking. 
Vegetables in profusion, mushrooms nd sex-weeds, 
fish, fow), and pork, are tbe staple foods of the coun- 
try; beef and mutton are not often used by the na- 
lives. 

In India, curries of fowl, beef, mutton, fish, and 
oysters, are favorite dishes. A real Indian curry is 
made by frying three or four sliced onions in butter 
with a mango cut iu bits, ora double handful of seed- 
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less raisins and a clove of garlic{in place of the man- 
go; acupful of grated cocoa-nut,and another of tart 
apples ac uple of table spoonfuls of curry powder, 
and about three pounds of lamb or chicken cut up in 
smnall pieces are added, with a little salt, and boiling 
water enough to cover all th: se ingredients; the cur- 
ry is slowly stewed for about an hour, and then 
served with a dish of rice, which bas been well washed 
and boiled until tender in boiling broth or water, 
drained, and dried by gentle heat ina buttered sauce- 
pan. 

Dhalis another favorite Indian dish, which is usu- 
ally served with Kebobs. It is made by boiling to- 
gether until soft equal quantities of rice and small 
dried peas, called dhal, or pigeon peas; a couple of 
onions are minced and browned in butter, with a hot 
seasoning of pepper, cloves, mace, cardamon, and 
salt, ther the peas and rice are added, with enough 
veal broth to moisten them, and they are stewed until 
tender, and served with Kebobs which are made from 
fowl, mutton, or veal. The meat is cut into small 
squares, very highly seasoned and breaded, put upon 
long skewers alternately with pieces of salt pork or 
bacon, and roasted before a hot fire. Both these 
dishes are excellent and can be easily made by using 
dried split peas, soaked over night, in place of pigeon 
peas. 

THE COOKERY OF THE MEDITERRANEAN SHORES. 

The cuisine of Arabia contains similar dishes, save 
that no lard or pork is used; highly spiced ragotts 
aud pilaffs abound; the favorite dish is alcuzens, a 
pilaff made of dried peas and rice boiled tender in 
broth of veal, mutton, or fowl, with a bandful of 
raisins; the boiled meat is cut in small squares, fried 
in butter or oil, and served with the rice; the whole 
dish is highly spiced and seasoned. 

In Barbary and Algiers rice is a staple food, cooked 
in pllaffs with raisins, dates, nuts, delcate meats and 
fish. A very nice dish is made from rice and mussels; 
the nussels are Isid in well salted water for two hours, 
then thoroughly washed with a bru-h, and put over 
the fire in a covered saucepan until their shells open, 
the pau being shaken so that all are equally exposed 
to the heat; when they can eusily be detached from 
the shells they are cleansed from little crabs or bits 
of weed within the shells, the dark fringe or beard 
around the edges of the fish is removed, aud they are 
added to boiled rice with a little butter, pepper, salt, 
and enough of the mussei broth to moisten the dish. 

In places where this sbell-fish is not generally used 
it does not enjoy a good reputation: but if mussels 
are used in season, durivg the winter, and properly 
cleapsed and bearded they area palatable and nutri- 
tious food. 

Turkish cookery is quite epicurean, ranging, lke 
the French, througb all the my-teries of soup, fish, 
entrécs, Vegetabies aud roasts, with sweets of every 
delicious variety. The pilaff is the national dish, and 
isserved in many forms; that which constitutes the 
priocipal fare of the army is made of rice cooked with 
o:l, butter or suet. The more elaborate pilaff is made 
by first boiling and then cutting small and frying 
brown a chicken and a shoulder of mutton; the same 
broth is used for both, the chicken being cooked first; 
a pound of rice is next wasbed, dried in a clotb, boiled 
five minutes in the same broth, and then drained aud 
browned with butterin a deep saucepan; a handful 
of raisins and enough broth to well cover the rive are 
next added, with a tablespoonful of saffron or curry 
and an onion sliced and fried brown in butter; when 
the rice is tender the chicken and mutton are warmed 
with it, and it is served with a garnish of bard-boiled 
eggs cut in rings. 

RICE DISHES OF ITALY. 

The rice dishes of Italy are popular and delicious, 
so unlike our own well-known ones that we urge a 
trial of their excellence upon our readers. Chief 
amovg them rauk the rizotto of Milan and tbe cream 
of rice and chicken. Tie rizotto is made by parboil- 
ing well-washed rice in boiling water for five minutes, 
draining and drying it on a cloth, frying it light 
brown witb a little chopped onion and butter, and 
then stewing it until tender in enough highly seasoned 
broth to well cover it; it has to be watched closely, 
and the saucepan shaken as the rice absorbs the broth, 
so that it shall not burn; when the rice is done it is 
put into a buttered mold with shreds of cold chicken, 
tongue or ham, well shaken down, dusted wiib grated 
cheese aud browned in the oven, Slices of musbroom 
or a little tomato sauce are used as variations from 
the chicken or tongue. 

The cream of rice is made by boiling the breast of a 
fowland a cupof rice in chicken broth until soft 
enough torub through a fine sieve; the paste thus 
formed is used to thicken boiling milk, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, and nutmeg, to the consistency of thick 
cream: itis one of the most delicious and nutritious 
of all soups. 

Rizotto is prepared with sausagesjin the north of Italy 
in avery appetizing dish; the sausages are twisted 
without breaking the skin in inch pieces, and fried 
brown; the mee is washed, boiled for five miuutes io 
boiiing water, drained and dried, and then browned 
in the san-age-fat with a chopped onion; last of all, 
these ingredients are stewed in highly-seasoned broth 
until the rice is teoder and bas alsorbed all the broth, 
enough being used to well cover it when it is set to 
stew. 

SPANISH RICE DISHES, 
The rice dishes of Spain are more highly flavored 
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with garlic than those of Italy, but the native palate 
calls for abundance of this pungent bulb. The rice is 
washed, boiled, and browned in butter, a little garlic 
being substituted for the onion; then two large, ripe 
tomatoes, a spoonful of grated cheese, and plenty of 
Spanish red pepper, or pimiente, is added, and the rice 
simmered till tender in a little broth; sometimes it is 
served with slices of ham, bacon, sausage, smoked 
salmon, or dried fish, any one of these being stewed 
with the rice. 

Pollo con arroz is made in the same way, morsels of 
fowl] being substituted for the meat, and the season- 
ing being varied with warm spices. 

RICE DISHES OF PORTUGAL. 


A matelotte of fish with rice is well worth a trial. 
Some highly flavored fish, such as eels, is fried brown 
in oil or bacon fat, with a clove of garlic, a tablespoon- 
ful of saffron and plenty of red pepper and salt; then 
rice, partly boiled and dried, is added and browned, 
enough red wine is poured over these ingredients to 
cover them and they are allowed to simmer gently 
until the rice is tender, the saucepan being shaken to 
prevent the burning of the rice. 

A Portuguese dish of sweet rice is prepared as follows: 
A cupfal of rice is washed and boiled till soft in a 
pint and a half of milk, with four tablespoonfuls of 
sugar and a laurel or bay leaf; when the rice is soft 
the bay leaf 14 removed, a gill of cream and the yolks 
of four eggs added and the rice is dished and cooled. 
When it is quite cold the surface is dusted with 
powdered eugar and cinnamon, or with burnt- 
almond dust. The almund dust is prepared by 
browning peeled or blanched almonds in the oven 
and then pounding them to a fine powder. 

GENERAL USE OF RICE. 

The use of rice is by no means confined to the semi- 
tropical climates we have mentioned, but the hmit of 
our article will not permit auy further description of 
the many dishes of which it forms the base; for there 
seems to be a general appreciation of its alimentary 
value when it iscombined with flesh-forming materi- 
als. 


Out-of-Doors. 


FARM AND GARDEN. 
AN INTERNATIONAL Darry Farr will tuke place in 
New York thesecond-week in December, and it is ex- 
pected that New England will be more largely repre- 
sented then at the last fair. The Vermont Duairy- 
men’s Association adopted a resolution urging the 
farmers of that section to be represented, and greater 
inducements in the matter of premiums are to be 
offered, amounting in all to 14000. There will also 
be a large display of blooded stock, and 300 specimens 
are expected. 


SEEDS FROM THE BuTtTs.—According to an experi- 
ment made with tomatoes aud corp last season by Mr. 
8. B. West, of Columbia, Conn., and reported in the 
“Ohio Farmer” by Wm. H. Yeomans, the butt ends 
of potatoes, and the kernels of corn from the butts 
ends of the ears, each produced crops that were ma- 
terially better than where tbe opposite course was 
pursued. In the case of the potatoes, the stalks from 
the butt ends were much the larger and more for- 
ward at the first hoeing. The increuse in the corn 
was some twenty per cent. in favor of the butt end 
kernel. 


THE PEASANT FARMER IN FRANCE, whose boards paid 
off the German indemnity, is stil! the frugal-minded 
man described by Balzac and Paul de Kock, and per- 
sists in bis thrifty ways long after age has justified him 
in more l.beral self-indulgence. His usual meal con- 
sists of dry bread and potatoes, wasbed down with a 
little weak wine or coffee. Twice in the week he may, 
perbaps, have a slice of bacon. On his laud he seldom 
has cereals, but he grows vegetables and raises poul- 
try and pigs. Sometimes he has a cow. His land is 
generally fully mortgaged, and when he has scraped 
together enough money to buy another mortgaged 
acre or two he purchases them. Every feeling, every 
thought and every aspiration is absorbed in the one 
passion of saving. His sons and his daughters, until 
they marry, live in the cottage aud out of their weekly 
earnings pay for their keep. Wheo he aud his wife 
are too old to work be bargains for his and her board, 
with ove of his married sons. When he dies, his prop- 
erty isdivided. But usually of his sons takes the 
land and the cottage and ma Dv arrangement by 
which the proprietary rights of the others are bought 
out. On the whole, it would seem that the French 
pc asant proprietor is scarcely better off than the agri- 
cultural laborer of other European countries; both 
live alike, poorly and penuriously. The sole advan- 
tage of the system is that it encourages thrift and hin- 
ders pauperism. 


PIGEON BREEDING might be made a source of profit 
and pleasure to farmers’ lads far beyond ordinary 
conception. Since the siege of Paris the use of pigeons 
as messengers bas become common, and in conse- 
quence the value of the carrier variety increased. They 
are now kept in all tbe French and English light houses, 
in any danger of having the communication with the 
sbore interrupted. An English physician with an ex- 
tensive practice says : “I take out half a dozen birds, 
massed together in a small basket, with me on my 
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roupds, and when I have seen my patient, no matter 
at what distance from home, I write my prescription 
on a small piece of tissue paper, and having wound it 
round the sbank of the bird’s leg, I gently throw the 
carrier up into the air. In a few minutes it reaches 
home, and, having been shut up fasting since tbe pre- 
vious evening, without much delay it enters the trap- 
cage connected with its loft, where it is at once caught 
by my gurdener or dispenser, who relieves it of its 
despatches. The medicine is immediately prepared 
and sent off by the messenger, who is thus saved sev- 
eral hours of waiting, and I am enal.led to complete 
my moruing round of visits. Should any patieut be 
very ill, and Lam desirous of baving an early report 
next morning, | leave a bird to bring me the tidings. 
A short time since | took out with mesix pair of birds. 
I sent a pair of them off from each village I had occa- 
sion to visit, every other one bearing a prescription. 
Upon my return I found all the prescriptions arranged 
on my desk by my dispenser, who had already made 
up the medicine.” 

The “ Practical Pigeon-Keeper,” by Lewis Wright, 
just issued by Cassell, Petter & Galpin, will be found 
of use to essayists in the art. 


Our Poung Folks. 


WINDFALLS. 
By ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 
] in the teaves,”’ say the children, 
*“ For once you mag roll in gold, 
Kuby and emerald treasure, 
Far more than your hands can hold; 


So come from the woods, good woodman, 
No need of your toil to-day.” 

He turns bis axe on his shoulder, 
And laughs in his sturdy way: 


* Be glad in your chance-found fortune, 
And wade in it ankle-deep, 
But winds areswift to scatter 
The treasures which winds may heap. 


‘And when, like sparks from a bonfire, 
Toe last leaves fly from the tree, 
And air is whirling witb snow-flakes 
As far as your eyes can see, 


“Oh then, on the bearths of your houses, 
Hiow merry the logs will shine 
If some one for you through the autumn 
Hus wielded an axe like mine!” 


TEN MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN. 
BLOCKS IN THE WAY. 
By THe Rev. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON, 
Of St. Paut's (Prot. Epte.) Church, Boston. 


*And the angel of the Lord weat further, and stood in a 
narrow place, where was no way to turn either to the right 
hand or to the left.”"—NUMBERS xxii., 26. 


UR text to-day is found in the story of Balaam. 

Balak, the King of Moab, was afraid to fight with 
the Israelites, who were traveling through the wilder- 
ness to the promised land, so he beard of Balaam, a 
wonderful magician or wizard, who was a sort of half 
gypsy. half Jew, and he sent for him to stop the prog- 
ress of the Isruelites by cursing them. He brought 
Balaam from one mountain-top to another, with his 
priests and princes and his altars and bullocks and 
rams, and told bim to look down on the Israelites and 
curse them. But it was allin vain! Theu, when one 
mountain woulin’t do, Balak would say, “Try an- 
otber mountain; perhaps the fault is in the place; 
perhaps you can curse the [sraelities from some other 
mouvtain-top.”’ At last Balaam said that there was 
no u-+e: that God had blessed these people and that no 
one could stand against God, Our text to-day tells us 
of that period in Balaam’s bistory when he was tak- 
ing the first wrong step. God had told him not to go 
to Balak, and Balaam got up very early in the morn- 
ing and went. Then be had nothing but trouble. 
God's angel stood in the way to block up his path. 
Balaam didn’t see the angel. But the ass, who was a 
very wise and sensible ass—much wiser, in fact, than 
the man whom she carried—saw the angel and rubbed 
up to the opposite side of the road, where there was a 
wall. This crushed Balaam’s foot, and he grew very 
angry and beat the poor beast, and said he wished he 
bad asword fortben he would kill her. At last the 
angel went further and stood in @ narrow way, and 
when Balaam's foot was crushed again he saw the 
angel who was blocking up the way with a sword 
drawn in his hand. This frightened Balaam, espe- 
cially after the ass had been talking to him. This 
angel was the first member of any Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Avimals which we read of in the 
Bible. He took Balaam to task for beating his poor 
beast. Hereupon Balaam began to talk his hbypocrit- 
ical pious talk again. He said: * | have sinned; for 
I knew not that thou stoodest in the way against me: 
now, therefore, if it displeases thee | will get me back 
again.” He found out what we all find when we go 
wrong—that there are “ Blocks in the Way.” 

The first lesson we learn from this subject is that we 
do not see our own stumbling-blocks. We do not 
know our own faults. Weare like Balaam, who was 
blind to the difficultiesin his way. 

There is an old Gaelic proverb which says, “If the 


best man's faults were written over his forehead it 
would make him pull his bat over his eyes.” 

Some time agoa party of workmen were employed 
in building a very tall shot-tower. In layiug a corner 
one brick, either by accident or carelessness, was set 
a little out of line. The work went on without its 
being noticed, but as each course of brick was kept is 
line with those already laid the tower was not put up 
exactly straight, and the bigher they built the more 
insecure it bécame. One day, when the tower had 
been carried up about fifty feet, there was a tremen- 
dous crash. The building had fallen, burying the 
men in its ruins. All the previous work was lost, the 
materials wasted, and, worse still, valuable lives were 
sacrificed, and all this from one brick laid wrong at 
the start. How little the workman who laid that one 
brick wrong thought of the mischief he was making 
for the future! That one faulty brick, which the 
workman did not see, caused all this trouble and 
death. This was the stumbling-block in the way of 
the tower's success. 

It is very true, then, that we do not see our own 
faults and errors, though we are quick enough to see 
the faults of others and lay the blame upon them. 
We very often fail to see those things which prevent 
us from going forward and doing our best work. We 
are sometimes as blind and unreasonable and angry 
as Balram was, and fail to see the blocks that are in 
our way. 

We ought always to be glad to have otber people, 
who are true friends, tell us of our faults. It is not 
pleasant to be found fault with, | know; butif we 
are going on blindly as Balaam went, bumping first 
upon one side of the road and then upon the other, a 
true friend, who will help us to know ourselves, will 
be to us as the angel with the drawn sword was to 
Balaam when he was bound the wrong way. 

The second lesson we learn from this story is that 
we are all apt to lay the blame for our mistakes upon 
someone else. 

The Israelites used to have a custom, upon the great 
day of atonement, of bringing out before the people 
a goat called the scapegoat. The high priest would 
then confess the sins of the people over bis head, and 
the people would beat him witb sticks and drive him 
away into the wilderness. He was called the scape- 
goat because he was supposed to carry all the people's 
sins away into the wilderness. And we often see peo- 
ple who make a scapegoat of tbeir friends and lay all 
the blame upon them, as the Israelites did with the 
goat in the wilderness. 

In a settlement of miners where there were a great 
many bard and rough characters there was a big Irish 
boy who was a great favorite. His nane was Teddy 
McCook. Teddy was a terrible drinker, and was kill- 
ivg himself with liquor. At last some of his rough 
friends among the miners asked bim to sit down while 
they read a dreadful story out of the newspaper. 
Teddy couldn't read, so he lighted his pipe and listen- 
ed tothe story. They wanted to frighten him out of 
his drinking habits, so they made up a story and pre- 
tended to read it out of the paper. This story went 
on to say that a mau from the old couutry came over 
to a mining town in Colorado and fell into such hard 
drinking habits that one night when he was going up 
stairs to bed, as he held the candle close to his mouth, 
it ignited his breath, which was steeped in liquor, so 
that he took fire and died. 

“ Now, Teddy,” said the men, “ what do you think 
of that?” 

“ Dear me,” replied Teddy, “isn’t it dreadful. Give 
me the Bible, till I swear upon it.”’ 

The men thought he was going to promise that he 
would stop drinking, but instead of that he said, “I, 
Teddy McCook, hereby solemnly promise and swear 
that I'll never go up stairs to bed with a lighted can- 
dle.” 

Teddy was unwilling to take the blame upon him- 
self and his evil babit of drinking, so he put all the 
blame upon the lighted candle. He was like Balaam 
whipping the poor ass whev all the time it was his 
own fault that his foot was crushed by the wall in the 
narrow way. 

There was a man once in a New England town named 
Isaac Davis. He was a hard-hearted cruel man, oue 
who ground the poor and turned them right out of 
doors, if the rent wasn't paid up, and did all sorts of 
hard things. He used to go to church very regularly 
and always said “amen” very loudly. He bad a 
rough, harsh whisper, and when the minister would 
preach about people's sins he would root at them 
with his cane and whisper out, “Say amen to that, 
neighbor Jones ;" or, “Say amen to that, Mrs. Brown.” 
The minister bad prepared at last what ministers call 
“a rod in pickle” for him. He wrote a sermon ex- 
pressiy for him, but he waited month after month 
for an opportunity to preach it. At last theday came. 
Ove very stormy wintry afternoon the minister 
wenttochurch. No ove went to the service but this 
Isaac Davis. The sexton was at the door; the minis- 
ter was in the pulpit and Isaac Davis sat in his pew. 
Then, when the time came for the preaching, the 
minister began and preached his sermon for Isaac 
Davis. He denounced men who came to church and 
appeared pious, and at the same time ground the 
faces of the poor. He said the wrath of God would 
be upon their souls and their day of punishment 
would surely come. Poor Davis looked all about to 
see to whom this applied, but there was no one but 
the sexton and the organ-blower and himself. He 


couldn't apply this sermon to anyone else, and 
when the minister finished he leaned over the pulpit, 
and, looking the man straight in the eye, he ex- 
claimed, “Say amen to that, Isaac Davis, say amen 
to all that.” 


THE POSTMASTER'S CAT. 
By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


N R. POTTER “ set every-tbing,” as he said, by his 
7 cat, she was such an uncommonly smart one; 
and, then, she thought so much of bim. He was the 
postmaster, and the cat lived in the post-office. She 
had come to him—where from he never knew. She 
just walked in one morning—a poor, forlorn, balf- 
starved creature, showing by her looks that she had 
been abused by somebody—went directly up to him, 
rubbed herself against his feet, then climbed to his 
shoulder and there turned round and round, wiping 
his face first with her whiskers then with her tail, and 
purring loudly in hisear. That was just the kind of 
confidence to please him; and, being a man who was 
fond of animals, he patted her, and seeing the 
buteher’s cart going by, ran out and bougat ber a 
piece of meat. That was the beginning of their 
friendship. From that hour her home was in the 
post-office : everybody knew her and petted her, and 
admired her, for, under such good treatment, she 
soon became plump and beautiful, and her fur, which 
had been dingy, grew to be as white assnow. She had 
not any but white hair on ber, from the points of her 
dainty ears to the tip of her tail. Mr. Potter began 
to call her “ Charlotte,” while he could be thinking of 
a suitable name for her; and the result was that he 
fell into the way ef saying “Sherley ” when he spoke 
to her, and that settled the matter. She became a fix- 
ture of the office, never wandering off, but slept 
there, and there took her meals, which he brought to 
her three times a day as regularly as he had his own. 
Her bed was in a cushioned chair in the inner room; 
but her usual place of taking a nap in the day-time 
was in the little opening through which the mail was 
handed out, where there was a place just wide enough 
and long enough for ber to curl herself up in without 
being mn anybody’s way, and as all the town’s people 
who came for letters had become used to seeing her 
there he did not have to apologize. 

When she was awake, however, she was thoroughly 
so, and full of pranks, especially about the time the 
mail was being made up, when she would walk over 
the letters Mr Potter was stamping, if she could get a 
chance, sometimes getting ber paw stained with the 
blue ink he used, and blurring the postmark ; so that 
if you ever received a letter from Georgetown with a 
suspicious looking track across the name, you may be 
sure that Sharley bad a hand, o1, rather, a foot in the 
business. 

One day—it happened to be the first of April—the 
postmaster bad an unusual amount of packages to 
send off, being garden seeds and cuttings for a florist 
who did business through the mail, aud he was very 
much hurried and flurried or he would have seen 
what Sbarley was about. That enterprising animal 
was poking her head into the mail-bag, smelling the 
various kinds of seeds and things that wentin; and 
finally, exploring further, she went in herself, 
working herself out of sight, so that by tbe time he 
had pushed the last parcel in not s0 much as a wag of 
her tail betrayed that she was there. So the bag was 
locked, shouldered by the boy in waiting and carned 
down and put into the express car just on time, and 
nobody was the wiser. 

Sharley had her ride of thirty miles to Jackson, 
when the bag was tumbled out on the platform, picked 
up as the train went on, and tossed into the office 
there. Then she gave a desperate cry, for that last 
thump hurt; and the contents were poured out 
quickly enough by the astonished postmaster and his 
clerk, who werestill more astonished when they saw 
this unusual object among the parcels. As for Shar- 
ley, she blinked a little, then, nothing terrified—for 
was she not used to the post-office department ?—she 
established herself on the table, very much at home, 
and began to dress ber rumpled fur. The men were 
angry, believing that somebody bad been playing a 
joke on them, and as soon as the mail had been dis- 
tributed, they were about to turn her out into the 
street, or get a boy to kill her, when noticing a nar- 
row brass collar round ber peck they concluded to 
shut ber up till morning, and then, if the expressman 
or route-agent could not explain the matter, she 
should be drowned without delay. 

Meanwhile Mr. Potter was in great concern about 
her. She had never been missing beyond call for two 
hours since he bad had her. Everybody who came 
for the mail asked what bad become of Sharley; they 
were so used to seeing ber that they expected her to 
be in her place in the delivery window. Her master 
answered that he thougbt she would make her ap- 
pearance, though he was afraid somebody had stolen 
her. Two days passed, and no word about her; he 
called, and he hunted, and he inquired. Had some 
dog killed her? Had anybody been so meanly cruel 
as to poison her? No, she must bave been stolen. 
But he would make ove more search—up in the loft 
over the room, in the wood closet, in the table drawer, 
in that old mail-bag on the floor—just then it was that 
something came into his mind: “ Dear me!" be said 
to himself, “That's it; it is! She went off in the 
mail-bag that morning. She was smelling among the 
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If that don't beat all! Poor 


papers of seeds. Well! 
I never shall see 


Sharley! What has become of her? 
her again.” 

Then it occurred to him that the bag could not 
have been opened this side of Jackson; and be tele- 
graphed to the postmaster there, ** Was there a white 
eat in the mail-bag yesterday?” 

It seemed such an absurd thing to do, after be had 
done it. But the answer came. 

“Yes. What shall I do with her?” 

“Send her by return of mail.” 

That night of all the people waiting to see what the 
mail brought them not one was so anxious as the 
postmaster himself; and no one was more glad than 
he when he saw amid the contents of the bag a 
paste-board box which seemed to have the power of 
moving itself about. He cut the string that held it, 
before touching auotber thing, and out darted Mis- 
tress Sharley—axa little thinner, but not much scared— 
and makipvg one spring landed ou his shoulder, 
whence, after walking about a few minutes, she made 
one more move to her old place, where, complacently 
purring and dressing her fur, she received the con- 
gratulutions of all the by-standers. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
7 HEN I opened my desk and saw all your letters 
such a pleasant vision came up before me that 
Isat a while to look atit. And nowl feel like saying, 
“How do you do” to you all, and giving each of your 
hands a good hearty squeeze, rather than sitting here 
alone and writing to you. But writing is better thao 
nothing. What should we doif we had no paper, no 
pens and no ink, and no safe mail-bags into which 
to put our letters? How hard it must have been, in 
those days when they lived without such blessings, 
for the fathers and brothers to go away from home, 
and be gone long months witLout hearing from wife, 
and mother and sisters; and how hard, too, for those 
who staid at home! Do you remember that, of those 
to whom much is given, much will be required? All 
the great helps and comforts you enjoy ought to make 
you much better girls and boys than if you had lived 
without them. 

I have several new cousins to introduce to you thia. 
week. First, there is my pew Canadian niece—and I 
want to tell you that it did my tired eyes good to read 
her letter, the chirograpbhby is so excellent (run to the 
dictionary if you do not know what that hard word 
means). Do you suppose “Sweep” was trying to find 
out if there was anything about *‘ Shep,” the dog that 
Cousin Tom wrote about, in the paper? I am sorry 
he had to be whipped. But, then, dogs will not be 
instructed in any other way. And it is a pity, too, 
that some children are as stupid as dogs and will not 
learn any better than they. 8 

GUELPH, Ontario, Oct. 13, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You have another admirer in Canada who would like to be 
classed among your nieces. I have not seen any letters from 
Guelph set. 

Iam alittle girl ten years old. I bave four little sisters, 
and | read the Christian Union always, and take special in- 
terest in * Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk.” 

We have a lovely home; we call it ** Sunny Acres.”’ But it 
does not look so pretty now, because all the flowers have been 
taken into the hous» to prepare for wi:ter. We have good 
fun here inthe winter We have pienty of snow, andit isso 
lovely and white we delight greatly in a game of s:. owballing, 
and we have skating and sleigh riding. 

O Aunt Patience! I wish, like * Looey,’’ tbat you would tel) 
us what your real name is, we would Jike to know so much. 

We havea great big Newfoundland dog called “Sweep.” 
Do you know what he did oneday? Hetore the * Upion”’ to 
pieces Lefore any one had read it. Mamma and papa were 
lost without their weekly treat, and mamma thought I must 
write to “Aunt Pati«nce”’ for another, but she managed to put 
it together enough to be able to read it, though she could not 
send it away as she always does. This was a very naughty 
trick, and papa whipped him for it. He has not touched 
papers since, though be has demolished more than one gar- 
den-hat. 1 bave one little sister who always asks for * the 
but that Sweep made"’ when she wisbes for the crown of the 
last one he tore. 

O Aunt Patience! if you ever come to visit Canada again I 


hope you will come here. ‘ 
Yours truly, LILA W. 


ORWELL, Vt., Sept. 22, 1879. 


My Dearest Aunt Patience: 

We do not take the Christian Union, but I have heard my 
schoolmates speak of you,so I thought that I should like 
ever 80 much to be one of your nieces. I am twelve years old 
and go to school this Fall, and like to ever so much. I usually 
study and get my iessons in the evening for the next day. 
1 havea good many correspondents, so of course it takes a 
good deal of the time to keep ak of my letters answered, and I 
get my leseons, too, and I take music and singing also; I drawa 
good deal at home with my mamma, who used to be a teacher 
in drawing and bave about fifty scholars, and she says toat 
next summer I can begin to paint. I wish you could see some 
of my drawings, and perbaps [ will send you some in this 
letter. Allof the girisat school have got a badge of pink 
ribbon, which is to represent one of your nieces, and I 
shouldn't wonder if you would have a good many little nieces 
from this village. It is rea) pleasant here in summer time 
and I would like everso muchto have you come here an 
visit. I am quite sure you would feel quite satisfied, for we 
all would make it as pleasant as possible for you. 

There is to be a fair here this week, and then I expect to 
have a grand time, as I most always do at the fairs we have 
ever had here. I presume you have beard about the picnic 
we had in the woods back of our house—or the woods thet it 
was in was quite a littie distance back of our house. Oh how 
pleasant it is to have picnics. Well, I guess I will tell you all 
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about it. We had a splendid swing, and while most of the girls 
and boys were swinging some of the little bita of children 
staid with their parents, and it happened that one of the little 
girls was sittings on a stump: she commenced to cry, and 
then another one, and so on until they stopped. 

It seems that there wasa naughty hornet’s nest in the stump, 
and tbat is the way they happened tu get stung; but very soon 
we commenced to get ready for refreshments, s0 when they 
saw the nice cakes ail being taken out of the baskets they all 
commenced to brighten up. Then the minister made a prayer 
and we nad two or tbree recitations, and then we had quite a 
number of plays or games, and then about half past five or 
six we all came bome and felt quite paid for going. This 
picnic was got up bya little missionary society which was 
got up quitea long time ago, which was named the Ever- 
greens, and 80 we all meet just so often ina year, and either 
have our meeting at the parsonage orin some pretty little 
cosy place in the woods. 

How nice it would beif you could come and meet with us 
sometime in our little gathering! I am quite sure we would 
do everything to make it pleasant for you, and I must close 
now with saying good-nigbt. I shall hope to bear from you, 
and with remembrance from your little friend and niece, I 
give my love from JENNIE M.R 

Dear Aunt Patience, my sister Julia wanted to write you. 
please excuse all of her mistakes, for she is only cight 
years old, and I think she does very well for a little gir}. 

JENNIE M. R. 


My Dear Aunt Patience: ORWELL, 1879. 


We do not take the Christian Union, as we did not hear of it. 

I am only cigbt years old, but I thought I would write to 
you. I goto schoo! and like my teachereverso much. We 
have not many pets. Wedid have hens, peacocks, and se 
forth, but now we only have one bird and one kitty. I have 
no uncles, no aunts,no grandmotber nor grandfather, so I 
shali be glad to call you my aunty. I take singing lessons, 
acddraw at home. I am going to take painting very soon, 
and I think I shall like it ever so much. I sitalone at ecbool, 
but I should like to sit with some one, but the girls are al; 
oider than I am. I study spelling. geography, reading and 
arithmetic. I only commenced to write when I was seven, 
so of course I do not write very extra. I must say good- 
night. From your little niece JULIAR 


You did not put the drawings in the letter, Jennie. 
I should have hked very much to see them, and I 
should have put them carefully among the treasures 
ina portfolio where | have several things which my 
nieces and nephews have sent. Julia writes remark- 
auf well for so small a girl, and | am quite proud to 


ve her call me “ Aunty.” 


CANTON, Pa., Sept. 29, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

A week ago | received the book yeu sent me for the Geo- 
graphical Enigma. I thank you very much for it, and wil! 
try to put it to as good use as Marion does. 

Il send to you the solution of the Historical Enigma. It was 
made out Friday, Sentember 19th, but as you said you ex- 
pected the letters the first day of October I have waited until 
now. I do not expect the prize, but thought you would like 
to have me send it. My two sisters belong tothe C. L. 8. C., 
and have read Green's “ History of the English People” 
aloud, and that bas belped me a great deal, and they have 
helped me, too. 

I enjoy looking out the puzzies in the Christian Union very 
much, and also reading the letters from your young friends. 

Your loving niece, HATTIE C, 8. 

Will not one of your sisters, Hattie, tell us about 
the C. L.8.C.? Perhaps some of the cousins who 
have never beard of it would liketojoin. Dr. Vin- 
cent, who is the father of it, is one of the people who 
is so happy as to be spending a life of busy work help- 
ing others toknow more and be better. I should like 
to join your pleasant reading circle. What are you 
reading now? You will have something to say to me, 
I hope, about the subject I spoke of last week. 


Now I have alittle letter which I hardly like to trust 
out of my hands, for I should he so very sorry to lose 
it. You can read what Frank says, but you cannot see 
the printed letters which he so carefully made. The 
little embossed card I would like to show you if I 
could. 1 bave put it safely away io my portfolio. 
Thank you for it, Frank. 

Dear, N. Y., Oct. 13. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little boy six years old. I go to school. It isa kin. 
dergarten school, where we do gymnastics, perforate, read 
and spell, emboss cards, marcb and sing, and embroider, study 
arithmetic, and you see I have learned to print. Now we are 
learning about leaves and flowers. I will send you a card so 
that you can see how I emboas. I[ hope you will print this. I 
live by the Delaware river. We call it Brooklin here. I have 
a littie sister three yearsold. Mamma helped me to spell 


the hard words. 
Your nepbew, FRANK. 


A few answers to the Historical Enigma came ic too 
late to be counted among the others, but Iam glad to 
know the work of solving it was done, and very glad 
to welcome patient workers to our circle. 

PERRY, Oct. 9, 1879. 
Dear Aunty: 

If you willadmit a new ecbolar I shall be very happy. I am 
thirteen ; have been a reader of C. U. always, and desire very 
much to join your school. 

On account of iliness I did not attend school very young, 
and never wrote with pen and ink at school. 

I do not know what a best answer cau be, but if “ brevity is 
the soul of wi',’’ I think the right anewer would be most ac- 
ceptable, without comment. 

If my answer only should be the true one! L. L. P. 

ALLEGHANY, Pa., Oct. 13, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

This is the first time I ever wrote to you. We take the 
Christian Union and like it very much. We have had very 
warm weather for this time of year, but we hope to have 
some good sieighing and siedding. I tried the Historical 


Enigma, and found my answer to be the same as in the Union. 
I must close. From your affectionate nephew, 
A. FRASER L. 


The rest of my letters I must keep till next week, 
for we sometimes crowd the Professor almost out of 
his chair, and I know you do not want to do that. 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
ENIGMA. 
My whole, of seventeen letters. is a good motto. 

My 4, 15, 9, 6, 14, is like the good which we take from our 
reading and which nourishes our winds. 

We should not look 10, 2,8, 1 but keep steadily trying to 
improve. 

It is 7, 5, 11, 14, not another, who art responsible for results 
io thy life. 

It is not 3, 15, 9, 1, but 1, 11, 17 we must act. 

When we have done all we can we must 12, 16, 8, cheerfulls 
to the ordering of the Ruler of all. JENNIE M. 


HALF SQUARE. 


The name of a Quaker village. 
A man of letters. 

An animal. 

A small particle. 

A prefix. 

A conjunction. 


A consonant. Uncie Witt. 


A CENTRAL ACROSTIC. 


1. A male name of five letters. 

2. A female name of five letters. 
3. A male name of five letters. 

4. A female name of five letters. 
5. A male name of five letters. 
6. A female name of five letters. 
7. A male name of five k tters 

8. A female name of five letters. 
9. A male name of five letters. 
10. A female name of five letters. 
ll. A male name of five letters. 
12. A female name of five letters. 
13. A mate name of five letters. 
14. A female name of five letters 
15. A male name of five letters. 
i6. A female name of five letters. 
17. A male name of five letters. 

The central letter, from each hidden name, please tuke ; 


Place them in their order and tbe answer they will make. 
And to your anx1ous gaze quite plainly will be shown 
A paper's Dame to you, and otbers, too, well-known. 
ANDOX. 
ANITHMETICAL PROBLEM, 
EN 
LYLB 
ONS E 
BOSNB AUNT 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A beast's horrid cry 
In my “ret you will spy; 
My «second ‘tis plain 
A Jew must remain. 


My third isa boat 

On the water to float, 

Though seldom controlled 

By my fourth, brave and bold, 


My fifth, when forlorn, 
Went to Egypt for corn, 
My sizth you may claim 

As your father’s own name. 


When ell these you've guessed, 
You will surely not rest 
‘Till two poets you find: 
Both Americana, mind ! 


One graces the front 
Of these verses, you see, 
The other the rear, 


’Tis plain as can be. IDA VERE. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 15. 
Enigma.—Time, patience and industry are the three grand 
masters of the world. 
Easy Enigma.—into thy hands, O Lord, I commend my 
spirit. 
Diamond.— 
CAP 
CARET 
PARASOL 
TESTY 
TOY 
L 
Anagram.— 
A million little diamonds 
Twinkled on the trees; 
And all the little maidens said; 
“ A jewel if you please ™! 
But while they beld their hands outstretched 
To catch the diamonds gay, 
A million little subeams came 
And stole them all away. 

Double Acroatic.— het 
onolul 
leve 
ain 


Cross-Word Enigma.—Sgraffito. 
Rebus.—Much Ado About Notbing. 
Answers received from Abe Bartram and Harry Youngs. 
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Nov. 5, 1879. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


GOODS. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE 
AND COMPANY 


ARE OFFERING AN 
Extensive and Choice Stock 


WHITNEY and ROSE BLANKETS, 


Arctic and Eider Down Quilits, 


MARSEILLES QUILTS 


Comfortables, 
WHITE and 


FANCY COLORED FLANNELS 


ALL THE APPROVED MAKES. 


Embroidered Skirting Flannels, 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


Cotton Plush for Table Covers, 


BY THE YARD, 
AND EVERY REQUISITE IN 


FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
WHITE GOODS, &c, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE 
AND COMPANY 


Have on Exhibition their FALL STOCK 
of the latest NOVELTIES in 


WHOLE CARPETS. 


AGRA, 
KOULA, 
SMYRNA, 
YHIORDE, 
PERSIAN, 
MERZAPORE. 


Alsoa CHOICE STOCK of NOVEL- 
TIES in 


AXMINSTERS, 
WILTONS, 
MOQUETTES, 
BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRIES, 
INGRAINS, 


Rugs, Mats, &C. 
Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., N. Y. 


WILL COMMENCE THIS WEEK A GREAT 


SPECIAL SALE 


BLACK CASHMERES 


At prices never before equalled. These goods 
were bought at auction for leas than cost of 
manufacture. 


One lot containing 94 Pieces at 49c. 


One let 87 a at 49c. 
One lot 102 at 55c. 
One lot 105 at @2c. 
One lot ee 74 © at 75c. 


These Cashmeres are warranted All Wool 
and greatly under price. Send for samples. 


Our Catalogues are now Ready, 
P. 8.—Send stamp for Catalogue. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE, 


E. RIDLEY & SONS,| 


Grand and Allen Sts., N, Y. 
BLACK DRESS SILKS, 


WITHOUT LOADING, 


Eintirely Pure Silk, 


95c., 


71 INCHES WIDE. 


BLACK AND COLORED DAMASSE, FIGURED 
AND STRIPED. LARGE PURCHASES, 85c., We.. 
$1. $1.15, $1.30 to $2.25 per yard. 


STRIPED AND FANCY SATINS, ALL SHADES. 


TRIMMED BONNETS. 


SPECIALTIES FOR THE SEASON. | 
MOURNING BONNETS. 


FUUL +s pest .everv 
¢ at $1.2». $! 
FUR Feit AND SONNE S, ail colors, 


WOOLHA Ts, quality, 25c., 50c., and 
Mien’s, Youths’, and Boys’ Hats, 


Worsted Waists, &c. 
Ladies’ Undergarments, 


BARGAINS IN DRESS GOOD? AND SHAWL 
DEPARTMENT. 


Suits, Sacques, Cloaks. 


FINE ALL WOOL BEAVERSAC UE&s,) 
SILK TRIMMED. 


FINE CLOAKS and MANTLES at 810, $12.50, $15. 
an 
IMPORTED MANTLES, &c., half reqular prices. 


CHILDREN’S SUITS and CLOAKS, all sizes and 
prices. 


CATALOGUE & PRICE LIST 


Contains over 1,000 Illustrations, 


SENT BY MAIL, POSTPAID, FOR 15 CENTS. 


Orders by Mail 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET, 
4, 58, 6, 62. 64, 06, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


14th Street and Gth Avenue. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOOD®* 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


FOR TWENTY YBARS THE LEADERS LN 
POPULAR PRICES. 


Special care given to MAIL orders from our 
patrons at 
HOME 
OR 
TOURISTS. 


JULY AND D AUGUST ESTAB- 
ON SATURDAY AT 


# O'CLOCK NOO 


R H. MACY & CO. 

Son Velvets, 


BROADWAY 
& 18th 8t., 


NEW YORK. | 


JONES. 


ELEGANT FALL GOODS. 
Fancy Goods, Housefuroish’g Goods 
Millinery. 
Boye’ ‘Sutes, 

Gloves. vA 

Laces. 


SONES 


KIGHTH AVE. _ EIGHTH AVE. | 
o- 


Silverware. 
7. Glassware. 
Z Crockery. 


> 


AND 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. ot. 


JONES 


shoes. Z 
Cloths. 
Domestics. 
Upholstery. Z 
Furniture. 


2” Carpets. 

Z Dress ‘Goods. 

Z Suites & Cloaks. 

Shawls, , Furs, &e. 


Newest atyles goods, at great bargains. 
Personal and ousekeeping outfite fur~- 
nished. Samples sent free on appl cation. 
Send 3-cent «tamp fer Illustrated Cata- 
logue, 100 pages. 


CARPETS | 


FROM 


OUR OWN FACTORIES 
New Designs 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WIL- 
TONS, VELVETS, BRUSSELS, TAPES- 
TRYS,. THREE-PLYS AND INGRAINS, 

These Carpets, of a Superior Quality, man- 
ufactured in a thorough and artistic man- 
ner from a conscientious selection of the 
best materials, embody every essential— 
Beauty of Design, Richness in Coloring and 
pico Wearing Qualities ; though offered 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


WE AaAL®O OFFER, IN NEW AND CHOICE DE- 
SIGNS OF OUR OWN IMPORTATION, 
A LARGE STOCK OF 


TURKISH, SMYRNA, AND EAST INDIA 
RUGS AND MATS, 


ALSO, 


OIL. CLOTHS, LINOLEUM, &c., 
AT LOW RATES 


J, & J. DOBSON, 


CARPST MANUFACTORERS & 
40 AND 42 WEST 14TH ST., N.Y, 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated R. KR. Station. 


JOHN VAN GAASBEEK, Manager. 


CARPETS, 
SLOANE 


ARE OFFERING 


GREAT BARGAINS 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


Foreign & Domestic 


CARPETINGS, 


OIL CLOTHS, &c. 
649, 651, 655 Broadway 


Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
Bleecker St, Station, 


WASTE SILKE. 


Send cents in pestege stampa for one ounce 
of Sewing “tik. or colors, yards in 
ge.ip ‘engthe from w ten yards 
each. Sena for circular ab ut Knitting stik. 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO,,| 
69 Broadway, N. ¥. 


Invite Examination of their 


Present Stock of 


== SILKS, 
SATINS, 


AND 


VELVETS, 


THE VARIETY. MAGNITUDE, AND 
CHEAPNESS OF WHICH CANNOT BE 
COMPETED WITH. 


PATENT 


READY WOUND BOBBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing-Machines, 
ANY NUMBER, 530 TO 100, WHITE OR BLACK. 


of thread fr Sa Ox. 
MERRIC ‘THREAD co.. Holyoke, Mass. 
0 Broadway. New Vork. 
6 Devonshire =t Boston. 
245 Chestnut St., Phil 


NEW CARPETS 


For Fall Trade, 
CEO, E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 Canal Street, 
Between Broadway & Elm &t., 
OFFERS AT RETAIL A NEW STOCK OF 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-Piy and Ingrain Carpets, 
Oil-Cloths, Rugs & Mattings. 


WILSON 


& CoO.., 


34 West 14th Street, 


BETWEEN FIFTH AND SIXTH AVENUES, 
Will open on Monday, at verv low prices, fur-lined 


CLOAKS, 


English Wa'king Jackets, New U!sters, “hi! 
and Cicuks. *ew Fringes, Gi mos anc But- 
8. WILSON. Eu-opea: buyer. and head of 
the late firm‘uf WILSON & & GR#IG, Broadway & 
St., will give speci«! hie old cus- 
tomers. wiL N & CO, 
14th St. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES, 


aN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


UNION 


UNDER-FLANNELS. 


Two Garments in One, 
White and Scariet, 


CHILDREN. 


Emancipation Waists. 
Chemilettes, Dress 
form Corxet Waists, 
Comfort Corsets, &c. 

Descriptive Catalogue free. 

Mention this paper. 


Mrs. A.Fletcher & Co, 


6 E. 14th St., N, Y. City, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Insurance dlotes. 


—An Albany Despatch says: ** Morgan L. 
Dayton, to whom was referred the matter 


‘of examining the claims against the Con- 


tinental Life lusurance Company, reports 
that there are about 20.000 creditors, whose 
claims aggregate 26,000,000, computing the 
claims upon the reserve vaiue thereof. Of 
this number 17,800 have been examined up 
to the present date, and 15,500, aggregating 
$30,000,000 face value and $4,500,000 reserve 
value, have been adjudicated by the referee 
as being legal and valid, while 2,500 have 
been disputed. On this showing of the ref- 
eree the receiver reports that he hason hand 
available asa dividend the sum of 8557,229, 
besides 21,100,000 only available as an offset 
to the reserve value of the various policies, 
which cannot be used as dividend fur the 
creditors at large. He has also $325,000 in 
real estate, $157,000 in bonds and mortgages 
paying interest, #138,150 in bonds and mort- 
gages under foreclosure, and $120,000 in the 
insurance department. Upon this state of 
facts the receiver says there are sufficient 
funds to pay a dividend of fifteen per cent. 
to the creditors. Justice Westbrook has 
granted an order authorizing him to do so. 

—The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, N.J., has recently adopted 
a system of non-forfeiture. The following 
stipulation will hereafter be inserted in all 
the policies issued by this company: “ But 
when. after two full annual premiuins shal] 
have been paid on this policy, it shall cease 
or become void solely by the non-payment 
of any pr-mium when due, its entire net 
reserve by the American Experience Mor- 
tality and interest at four per cent. yearly, 
less any indebtedness to the Company on 
this policy, shall be applied by the Company 
as a single premium at the Company's rates 
published and in force at this date, either, 
first, to the purchate of non-participating 
term insurance for the full amount insured 
by this policy; or, second, upon the written 
application by the owner of ths policy and 
the surrender thereof to the Company at 
Newark within three months from such 
non-payment of premium, to the purchase 
of a non-participating paid-up policy, pay- 
able at the time this policy woul be paya- 
ble if continued in force. Both kinds of 
insurance aforesaid will be subject to the 
same conditions, except as to payment of 
premiums, as those of this policy. No part, 
however, of such tern insurance shall be 
due or payable unless satisfactory proofs of 
death be furnished to the Company within 
one year after death; and if death shall 
occur within three years after such non- 
payment of premium and during such term 
of insurance, there shall be deducted from 
the amount payable the sum of all the pre- 
miums that would have become due on this 
policy if it had continued in force.” 

—The recent extinction of so many weak 
fire companies is attracting to the United 
States a large amount of foreign insurance 
capital. The Metropole Insurance Com. 
pany of Paris, an organization with $1,000,_ 
000 of fully paid cash capital and stock- 
holders’ obligations for $3,000.000 more, bas 
entered the United States fr the transaction 
of a genera] business of fire insurance, Mr. 
John C, Paige, of Boston, widely known in 
insurance circles, having undertaken the 
agency. The company has complied with 
the insurance laws of Massachusetts, having 
on the 22d arranged its depcsit of $200,000 of 
United States four per cent. bonds with the 
State Treasurer. It will immediately form 
a Board of Truseees and become thoroughly 
localized, being the first foreign company 
that has ever made its headquarters for the 
United States. in every sense, in Boston. 
The Company, we understand, enjoys a 
high standing throughout Great Britain 
and Europe, where it has fully established 
agencies, and it ranks among the best of 
French companies. The deposit of bonds 
with the State Treasurer of Massachusetts 
will be followed as rapidly as possible with 
deposits in other States, and with the plac- 
ing of a considerable amount of money 
with the trustees in Boston for the further 
protection of policy-holders throughout the 
United States. Mr. Paige has aiso under- 
taken the agency for the United States of 
Compagnie de Reassurances Generales of 
Paris, a company with $1,750,000 of paid 
capital and $5,250,000 more of stockholders’ 
obligations, the largest insurance institu- 
tion in Paris. This company differs from 


the Metropole in the fact that it only re- 
insures other companies, and does not meet 
the policy-bolders direct; a system that has 
worked well in Europe and is expected to 


work advantageously in America. This 


Company deposits $300,000 with the Massa- 
chusetts State Treasurer, and will add to 
that sum as much as may be needed to do 
business throughout the United States. 
Bulletin. 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
From Monday, Oct. 27, to Saturday, 
Nov. 1. 


ti:evernment Bonds.— 
These figures ingicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday 


Oct. 27. Oct. 29. Nov. 1. 
ie, CUFTENCY. ........ 121% 122 

Bids for “tate Bonds. — 

Ala. 5a, 4 | Mo.fe due vor "RO 104% 
is Mo. 68, a. u. due ul 
48 M >. 68, fd, 4-95, 17 
N.C. 66. o., 25 
Ala.ss,M.& E.R... 2% NOC. 6e.0.. ... 
Aln.. 88. Als. & 15 4-5.. 106 
Alabama 25 106 
Alu .ciass A. 2 to 5. 48 N.C., AW... 
Aln..Cinss B, 58..... *6-1900 
Ala... Cines 56% N.C. F. “4 
Ark. He. f4.. W-1900. 8 N.C. 15 
L. R.AFts.. 4 N.¢.n. A’ O., 92-8. 15 
Ark.7s.M.A L.K.R 4 N.C. 
LRPB&aNO. 4 N.C. 1, 4 
Ark. 7s 4 Obtlo 66.1 
Ark. 7s A.C 4 62 
G. tis "80-6 00% Bs 30 
Louistans fs.. FY 
Ia. 74, Py.... Tenn. 0, We. -2-8.. 47 
GB, IOV Tenn. 6, n. 92-83-1900 41 
La, Se, lev, 20 ‘Tenn. n.s.’ . 
42% Va. na. nm. .... 28 
Vi. he. tue nun? aS 
Mo. ts. due "Mi...... Va.6e. xme ....... nd 
Vio. te. due Va. 6s. series. 32 
M >. 68 due '8S,...... 104 | Vu.Ge. def ......... 7% 


Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 3 days. 
London prime barkers, 4.80@4.80% 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week 1, 1879. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 36.5% pkgs. 
Fxp rte, ‘6259 


BANKER 


Purchase and sel! on GOVERNMENT, 
STATE, MUNICIPAL BONDS, KAILROAD BONDS 
and STOCKS. and ail classes of Securities cealt tn 
atthe SEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, or all repe- 
utadle securities bought and scold in tre OPEN 
MARKET. LOANS AXD COMMERCLA! PAPER nego- 
tiated. Interest on Deposits subject to check. 

WILLIAM B. HATCH, 


THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO.. 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUK TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLU 
Draw | Bills on London. 


La Caisse Generale Insurance nce Co. 


UNITED Ist. 1879. 
$575,412 00 


U. 8. TBUSTEKS IN NEW YORK: be 
COMEAU, Esq.,of Messrs. De Kham & Co., CHAS. 
HENAULD, Keq., of Messrs. Renauld. Francois & Cw. 
CHAS. COUDERT,Jr., Keq.,of Bros. 


JULIEN LE CESNE, T. Jd. 
Ne. 33 Pive Street. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22, 1879. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement v| 
its affaira on the 31st December, 1878. 
Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from ist 1878, to 
3ist December, 1578 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off 1st January, 1878.. 


$4,000,309 
1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858,006 88 88 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked (ff from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1878. to 31st December, 1475, 4,186,024 
Losses paid during the 
06 $2,012,784 45 


Expenses . 58 58 


ny has th the . following Assets, vis.: 


The “boom” continues. Aladdin’s lanup is and State of New 


eclipsed by these transformation scenes in val- 
ues,and the change in the market from despond- 
ency to enthusiasm is about complete. 435c. is the 
recognized top here this week for fiDest fresh | 
creamery make. Some fancy Chemung or Dela- 
ware datries might bring 30c. for the extreme, and 
27@ 2c. was the regular price for choice to fine 


dairies; 25c. was made for ciearance sales «f re- | 


frigerat r lots of State butter, and the stock of 
butter ts generally believed to be the lightest 


known in this country on the st of November for | 


many years. The Western creameries wil! bow 
have pretty full swing atthe winter markets for 
finest make, and with a heave crop of bay ail over 
this State private dairies will do their best to ino 
crease supplies,and where these fall to fill the 
bill oleomargarine wil! bring up the rear with a 
bouncing in of tallowrine, so that, on the 
whoie,a butter famine may poseibly be avertec, 
and seen dearth never come.”’ The marset 
c oses quieter in tone but very firm. We auote: 


Fine sour-cream Creamery... .......... 
Fiae sweet-cream creamery. 


Fine early summer muke creamery. 2 

Sve fapcy Fall make, private cairy.. @ds 
Fair to gova 25 
Nortoern Weieh dairies........... 2% 
Common N. Y. State. .... @2s 
Western, fresh dairy packed............... w @ 


Cheese.—Heceipts for the week were 61,691; 
exports, 28,771 boxes. 


Close money and light export business have had | 


a depressing effect, giving the market a bias ip 
buyers’ favor. Thirteen cents wae perbapse an ex- 
treme price over the trier. and most sales were at 
k@iixe. There is a govd deal of looking fur 
cheese from milk that has been gently touched 
by the skimmer, at l0@lic., or any really good 
eariy stock at about same prices. The warket 
closes solid and stuek firmly held, but without 
activity atthe moment and we drop the outside 


fracti ns of last week. We quote: 
State fact Ty, full crearp, fancy, Fall.. 13\@'3 
July and August w @12 
Private dairies, 12 «l3 
9 
Out of order cr of Sever... @ 8 


Eggs.—Sales have been at 20@2Ic., closing to-day 
with fine fresh marks selling at 2c. Choice ilimed 
eggs selling at |\6@18c. 

Dressed Poultry.—The cooler weather in- 
spirits the demand, and fresh plump stock selis 
quick at last week's prices,We quote: 


Beans.— This market has been excited and prices 
are advanced 60c. per bush. Ali prime stock is 
quick saie. We quote: 


Marrows, per bush, G2 1.85@2.00 
Mediums, 


Beeswax is in demand at 21@23e. 
Dried Apples.—We quote: 


Evap rated, State 1B @13% 
air to prime........ 10 @12 


Apples in lote at 2.00@2.2%5 
Cranberries, choice, per bbl. 
fair to g001 


Owe Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 619,034 50 
Premium 1,529,250 74 
381,210 92 


Total Amount of Assets..... $13,320,468 16 


Six per cent. interest cn the outstanding cer- 


tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1578, for which 
certiticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. MH. CHAP IAN, Sec’y. 


— — 
TRUSTEES: 
Horace Gray. 
W. CoRLIEs, 
Joun ELLIoTT. 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 


Cuaries H. Russe.t, Rost B. 


Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Lane, Groner W. LANE, 
Gorpow Ropert L. Stuart, 

] cis SKIppy, James G, DeForest, 
Ww. STuRGIs, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY. 


CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLiaM BRYCE, 
H. 
Perer V. Kine, 

Tuos. B. CoppIneTton, 
Horace K 
A. A. RAVER, 


ApOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Josian A. Low, 
E 
RovaL PHELPS, 
Tuomas F. Younes, 
A. 
 Joun D. 
Wittus H. Wess, DEGROOT, 
P. BurpeTT, Bensamin H. FIELD. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. MOORE, 2 Vice-Pree. 
A. RAVEN. 84 View Pres. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y. 


Assets $4.874,947 Ol. 
2... 826,873 99. 
JAMES BUELL. - President. 


(Also President of the Imp. and Treders’ Na- 
tion al Bank.) 


C. P. GH, Secretary 


4U Bndowment Policies and Approved Claims duc 
im 1879 will be discounted at 7 per cent. upon present- 


forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


Vor. XX., No. 19. 


/DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Strect, 

Corner South William Street, New York, 
Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Buiter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGG®, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters: 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


S56 BROAD STRERT. NEW YORK. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


POPULAR PRICE 
White En Pe reelaio Dinner “00 pes.815 
Fine Wh te french China Dinner comp. 30 WO 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pleces, 7 @ 
band French ( bina Tea Sets, 


200 
Chamber fete dy white 27 
Silver- Dinner Knives, oer dv 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FU KNISHING Goons. 

Goods Weekly Trade Sales a Specialty. 

New Lilustrated Catalogueand Price- List maied 
free on aoplication. Estimater furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.¥.City. 

Orders boxed and shipped free uf charge. Sent 
C. U. D., or P. O. Money Order. 


Schwarz's Toy Bazars. 


765 Broadway, bet. 8th and 9th Sta,, 
1159 Broadway, corner 27th St. 


NOW OPEN, 


All our New Importations of 


DOLLS, TOYS, CAMES, 
Faney Goods and Novelties. 


Our Doll is 
edged te be the Largest. and Superior 
to any in the iteeneonenal 


A. A. Vantine & Co., 


X27, 829, 831 Broadway, 


IMPORT EVERY VARIETY OF 


Japanese, 


Chinese and 
India Coods. 
PERSIAN and TURKISH 


RUGS AND CARPETS 


AT KETAIL. 


New Invoices by Every 


Steamer. 
\ THE ESPECIAL ATTEN- 


TION OF THE TRADE ts 
invited to thelr immense stock and extreme 
LOW PRICES, 


 SYPHER & co. 


INVITE TO NEW IN VOICES, NOW 
ON EXHIBITION, OF 


Antique |*urniture, 
SRONZ83, CLOCKS, 
ANCIENT POT TERY, 
CHINA from SE VKES and DRESDEN 

with a Large Collection of 


BRIC-A-BRAC 


from a Connoisseur now in Europe. 


593 Broadway. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


UPRIGHTS. tr 


most popular atyle 
ee 
style of cases, 
proved Music 


SQUARES. "sts ihe 


tent MRP BAT NG ACTION ; im- 
copied not oniy 


In this country but by ail as Teadiba mannys4>- 
turers of Eurupe. 
During the nt con- 
T0 BUYERS. ditions of Tre p gil of 
‘ve will be sold a 
greatly reduced “it you want 
govd instrument, thie & an opportunity seldum of- 


ered, a8 our Pianos are all of the BES! workman- 
ship — of the HIGHEST STANDARD of musica! 


excellence. 
and other 


SECOND-HAN 


change for new instruments— at 
prices from #200 to $300, GREAT BAKGAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave., N. Y, 


FJANOS of Our 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
f 
| 
Ar 
4 
i 
| 
CHARLES De 
W.H. 
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Nov. 5, 1879. 


Publisher's Department, 


New York, NOVEMBER 5, 1879. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place,.New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres 
arvation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stem ps. 


Business Department.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $38 per annum  Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Libera! discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, mouey order, or registered letter. Our- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston Orrice: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom. 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFrFIce: Room 9, Asbland Block 


Brain and Nerve Food, 
Physicians bave prescribed 195,420 packages 


of Vitalized Phosphates, curing nervous dis- | 
eases, impaired vitality and devility. For sale | 


by druggists, or by mail $1. F. Crossy, 666 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


The Perfection Spring Mattress, 

An articie that is at once a mattress anda 
set of springs, and that obviates the wires 
for a palliasse, is somewhat of a novelty, and | 


ougbt to be found of great convenience. | 
These features are supplied in the Perfection | 
Spring Mattress, wbich consists of a frame | 
with wood: no slats, covered with hair felt and | 
wadding. which form a soft and comtor able | 
surface, the spriog*« forming toe real mattresa | 


being contained «itbin the frame. There are 
in the sides of the frame venti ating holes, 
which allow the air within to be troroughly 
renewed, and, in case of iliness, purified. The 


bed is reversible, and it is claimed tbat the | 
springs are so asranged that the mattress will | 
not settle in any part nor become bard and | 
require making over, as ottfer mattresses do | 


ju ashort time. The article is sold by Mesers. 
Aldrich & White, 111 William street, N. Y. 


Keyes’s Emporium, 

Special inducements are offered in our ad- 
vertizing columns this week to patrons of the 
well-known dry-goods store at 9 and 31 
Eighth Avenue, its proprietor baving secured | 
at auction some hundreds of pieces of Diack | 


cashmeres, which be is thus enabied to offer |, 
at exceptionally low prices. His pew cata. | 


logues, which are now ready, fully illustrate 
bis large assortment of silks, suits, and warm 
goods for the coming season, and are sent free 
for stamp. 


Ready Wound Bobbins. 

Anotber admirable Labor-Saving invention 
is the Ready Wound Bobbin, manufactured 
by the Merrick Thread Co, These bobbins are 
put up in smal! boxes containing 200 vards of 
best cotton thread, and will be cordialiy ap- 
preciated by every one using a shuttle sewing 
machine. 


Consumers desiring the very best Choco- 
late or Cocoa should purchase that prepared 
by Walter Raker & Co. Established in 1780 
Walter Baker's Chocolate bas no superior, 
and its stundard is always maintained. All 
grocers sell it. 


Sunday-School Book-Case for seal 
cheap; never been used; 12 feet long; self- 
locking ; folds in a space of 2x4 feet. Can be 
placed against the wall or folded so as to form 
an office for Librarian. Address Alfred Mor- 
reli, 380 Court street, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


The Valentine Brand 


VARNISHES 


is competing successfully in 
Europe with brands that have 
been considered the standard 
for fifty years; many of the 
best carriage makers there pre- 
ferring the Valentine Varnish- 
es and using them exclusively, 

Remember this and order VALEN- 


TINE’S Varnishes used on your car- | 


riages, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


CRANDALL’S TOYS AND GAMES 


ARE ALWAYS 
Amusing, Durable and Instructive, 


Space will not permit us to lliustrate them here, 
but we give a sampie ca:led 


This mechanical Tov has no clock-work, and 
perf. rms without winding up. It has the strength 
ard ali the features of acir-us riderg ing thr 
the w  noerful feate of that professi n. The horse 
end riverare of #ood, floely painted. Can be taken 
apert and packed in the b x on which per’ orms. 


Price 50c. By mall, prepaid, 70c. 


Seno for a Ceacriptive and newly illustrated cat- 
alogue for mavied free on app’ ica! ton. 


ORANGE JUDD CO.,, 
SOLE GENERAL AGENTS, 
Ne. 345 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


THE CINOINNATI 


GAZETTE 


Hor 1880, 
The Year of Years in in Political Events. 


A REPUBLICAN | PAPER THAT 
NEVER WAVERS 


But always remains true to sound principles. 


As an Agriculture! Paper its value may 
be seen in its Voluminous (Correspondence 
from Practical Farmers. Ite Financial 
and Market Reports are Standard Author- 
ity. Ask your Ageut for Terms. Send 
Pestal Card tor Specimen Copy. Den’t 
Hesliiate. Send Now. 


Terms of the Weekly Cazette 


For 1880. 
Clubs of 3 and ward, luding post- 
Clute of 60 and upward, including post- 
Cc ‘of 100 and upward, including post. 
Terms of the Semi-Weekly 
For 1880. 


Gireat Redaction in Rates. 
Clubs of 3 and upward, including postage. 


ali oly $2.50 
Ciubs of 30 avd upward, including vont. 

niy 
Clubs of ‘100 ana upward, inclading post. 


Every Postmaster in the United States and Canada 
Ss ageot fur the Gazette. Address 


GAZETTE CO., Publishers. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
PENNSYLVAN‘+A RAILROAD. 
The Old-Established Re Boute and Short Line 
NEW YORK and 4 PHILADELPHIA. 


14 Through Trein esch wa Depots in 
“Philadelphia; 2 2 in Yor 


Double Tract, the mort t improved Fquipment and 
the Fastest fime consistent with absvlute safety. 
On and after July 7, 1879, 

Express Trains ve New York, via 


Boats of Br oklyn Arnex” connect with a’! 
tnreugh trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
ano direct transfer for Bro. kiyn travel. 

turning trains leave Philadeiphre 12.01, 3. 
5.56, 7, 7.35. 8. 8.30 and ll a.m. (Limited Ex rose I. 
PM Petr On Buoday, 1, 3.20, 

A.M.. 4, 7.30 P.M. 

Offices, and 944 Broséway. No.1 Astor 
House.andf ot of Desbtr: asses and rtlandt Sta.: 
No. 4 Court St. and Brow Kiyo Annex Depot, fuot of 
Fulten *t.. Brooslyn; Nos. 4, 116 and 1168 Hudsoo 
H boten; Dept, Jersey (uy. Emigrant 
Ticket Office. No. 8 Battery Piace. 

FRANK | HOWAON, L. P. FARMER, 

Gereral Manager. Gen’! Passenger Agent. 


STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


NEPHEWS & CO, 

Office Sand “Jvhn N. Branen Offices 119 
Brvadway.N. VY; 17 N rtp E’gbth Phi'acelphb; 
Fuiten (corner «f Tiilary), kiygo; 
Weet Baltimore &t., Baltimore, ave r clean ail 
styles: f iadies’ and gentlemen’ s earments., 
etc.. etc. kinds of curtsios cleaned or dyed 
Goods received ano returned by ex! express. 


St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 


WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
Wedding Awnings, Dancing Cloths, 


CAMP CHAIRS, 
To tet at low prices. TON, 


bet. 32d and 
promptly attended to. 
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Chapel Organs; 


Liszt Organs; 


Drawing Room Models; 
Portable Organs; 


organs: 


CHAPEL STYLES. (Nos. 260. 350. | 
404, 312, and 431.) Especially adapted for | 
churcoees and Sunday-shools. but also for 
private use. Equail« floj-hed on back, sides 
and front, and of moderate h-ignt. ao trat 
they do not obstruct the view of tre performer 
when facing the audience; some of them 
with Exterior Sweil, by which the power of 
the instrument can be thrown out by the 
performer as fully as though thetop of the 
organ were raised or removed: having also 


from mice and insec’s: with ample locked 


TEEN STOPS. Cash prices, $129 :o $192. 


SOT.) Toe Firs: of th se was wade for the 
very dieti guished Dr. FRANZ Liszt, of Pesth, 
Hungary, who on ita reception warmly ex- 
preseed biswratification with i', characte rizing 
ihe Mason « Hamlio Organs as * matchless. 

‘unrivaled.’ 
has, quite recently. renewed the expression 
of bia sat:sfaction, deciaring hi« intention, if 
an organ is required for the new Music Hall 
in Pesto, to purchase another of the Mason & 
Hamlin Organs. 


years, heen improved and perfected, and is, in 
substantial excellence, peerless among its 
kind: the finest reed organ made in anys coun- 
try. It differs materially from others by the 
employment of an enlarged scale, and extend- 
ed action, with -arge and improved reeds, 
reed celis, the VENTRILLO CHEST and other 
important improvements which cannot be 
introduced in organs of smalier scaie. Its 
construction is necessarily more expensive 
than thatof oggans of the same pumber of 
sets of reeds, but without its enlarged «scale 
andimprovements. But the added excellence 
of toe instrument is much greater than i's in- 
creased cost. EIGHTSETS OF KEEDS: FIFTEEN | 
STOPS ; 


to 


pedal protectors and complete protection | 
book -cases; great power and fine vari-ty, of | 
that super excellence which characterizes all | 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs. TEN to THIR- | 
| THIRTEEN STOPS (Nos. 437 and 438); are offered 


LISZT ORGANS, (Stvies 5Ol, 505, 506, | 


After using it for two years be | 


The Laszr has, within these two. 


THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO. 


Respectfully invite attention to their new and very attractive styles of 


DRAWING ROOM MODELS. We 
offer a large assortment of new atyles of or- 
gansfor drawing room and chamber music, 
at prices wiiely Vary! g, according to 
capacity and elegavce. Toe Liszt organ is 
higniy recomm-neded for these purposes. 
Stvies 604, 605 and 606. In BLACK WALNUT and 
EBONIZED cases (the latter now most fashion- 
able). contain many of the improvements of 
toe Liszt Urgan, with still wreater variety, 
including nw and delicate effects especially 
va.uable for private use in roomsof moderate 
dimen-ions. SEVENTEEN STOPS; cash prices, 
$20 and upward. 

Ot: er new atyles in elegant ebonized or wal- 
nut cases wito fine capacity and variety: 


at $240 and upward, net prices. 

Many otber styles lower and higher prices. 

Observe that the number of stops in an or- 
gan is really no measure of ita capacity or 
value. Organa are made with thirteen or more 
stops really less musical capacity than a 
Mason & amlin Organ with three atopa. 
ag stop in a Mason & Hamlin organ hae 
value. 

PORTABLE ORGANS. (Style A 
pew and compact tittie organ, four octaves 
compass; ingeniously arranged so that when 
close’ it measures only 13x 16x 31 inches 
weight 68 lbs; yet it cun be opened and set up 
ready for use in one mioute. It can be trans 

ported with ordinary bagrage, being only the 
sine of a quite smal! truok. Cash price, $48. 


FIFTY OTHER STYLES are offered at prices 
trom $54 10 $1000. These organs are also sold 
for easy payments; $6.75 per quarter for 10 
quarters; or $5.00 per month for 12 months; 
and upwards. 

Prices of Vasaon and Hamlin Organa cannot 
fairly be compared with those of inferior in- 
struments, costing only a fraction as much to 
make. At everyone of the great WORLD'S IN- 
DUSTRIAL EXWIBITIONS for thirteen yea 
Vason & Hamlin Organs have been declar lared 


IN PLAIN OR EMBELLISHED, BLACK | _ best by highest award: no other American Or- 
WAL NUT, OR EBONIZED CASES. Cash price, $375 | gan having obtained such honor at any. 
$5 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES free. 


WAREROOMS: 154 Tremont Street, Boston; 46 E. i4th St. (Union 
Square), NEW YORK; 250 and 252 Wabash Avenue, CHICACO. 


Finest and Best Cough 


that may be chosen. 


WINCHESTER & 


WINCHESTER’S 


COUGH CORDIAL, 


THE 


Preparation Ever Made, 


FOR THE PROMPT RELIEF OF 


THE GOUGH, 


IN CASES OF 


Consumption, Bronchitis, 


And all Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, 


Asthma, Catarrh, Colds 


Upon no other preparation of medicine ever compounded has so much thought and 
care been bestowed as upon this. For more than five years we have been incessantly 
experimenting, making and testing new combinations, and this is the result. We assert 
it to be the finest and best Cough Preparation ever made. An assertion which experience 
will furnish no cause for modification in the slightest degree. 

We have compared its effects again and again, with the best of other preparations 
in use, and we pledge our word that it will succeed in twice as many cases as any other 
Let Physicians and Invalids try it: and we will be responsible for 
every hair’s-breadth ie which this proportion of successful results is abridged. 

In Consumption WINCHESTER’S COUGH CORDIAL will promptly relieve 
the hacking Cough which is so distressing and wearing in this disease. 
soothing expectorant qualities render it especially invaluable to Consumptives. 

In all cases of Cough, whatever may be its cause, it will give prompt relief even 
when every other means has be-n tried in vain. 


Price 50 Cents per Bottle. 


Its mild, gentle, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


C0., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 


= 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XX., No. 19. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Jobn Baldwin Buckstone, the famous 
comedian, is dead. 

—The South American war is reported 
approaching a crisis. 

—Memphis is being speedily re-populated 
by returning refugees. 

—An Open Board of Stockbrokers has 
been formed in this city. 

—General Grant, while visiting Virginia 
City, made the tour of the Sutro Tunnel. 

—John Blackwood, senior partner in the 
firm of Blackwood & Sons, Edinbur xh, is 
dead. 

—James Redpath, the missing lecture 
agent, is at the Palace Hotel in San Fran- 
cisco. 

—The Egyptian obelisk, while being re- 
moved for shipment to this city, was seizeu 
for debt. 

—General Joe Hooker died suddenly at 
his resideace in Garden City, Long Island, 
Friday, Oct. 31st. 

—We should be glad to believe the rumor 
that the English mission has been offered to 
ex-President Woolsey. 

—It is said that Captain Carey, of South 
African fame, will shortly retire from the 
army and enter the church. 

— Nanitoba is greatly alarmed'by fears of 
Indian raids. The Indians are so destitute 
as to be in a desperate mood. 

—On the 29th of October a tremendous 
storm visited Mt. Washington, the wind at- 
taining a velocity of 132 miles per hour. 

—General Podbielski, Inspector-General 
of Artillery, who held the post of Quarter- 
master-General] during the Franco-German 
war, is dead. 

—Lord Derby’s recent political action is 
already bearing fruit. He has been re- 
quested to withdraw his name from the 
Carlton Club. 

—The two Misses Longfellow, a daughter 
of Professor Horsford, and a daughter of 
Mr. Author Gilman are among the ludy stu- 
dents at Hervard. 

—An explosion in the Mill Creek colliery 
of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Com- 
pany, near Scranton, Penn., Oct. 6th, 
resulted in the death of five miners. 

—The National Fair at Washington was 
openad, Oct. 28th, by a procession four miles 
long and brief speeches by Mr. Galt, presi, 
dent of the Fair Association, and President 
Hayes. 

—A steamship drawing 24 feet 7 inches of 
water passed through the Mississippi jetties 
Oct. 3lst. The water was four inches below 
the average, but there was no sence at 
any point. 

_—The tax collector of San ry find 
ing it impossible to collect the tax on a Chi- 
nese hospital in that city, levied on a wooden 
god or idol that he found in the building. 
He was immediately paid. 

—Adolphus Rosenberg, the editor of the 
London ‘‘Town Talk,’’ whose defamatory 
notices of Mrs. Langtry bave attracted wide 
attention, has keen sentenced to eighteen 
months’ imprisonment. A righteous sen- 
tence. 

—The Police Board has taken a step in the 
right direction in adopting a rule that “ nei- 
ther pistol nor baton shall be taken in the 
hand of an officer except in case of need.” 
It is high time that police outrages were 
suppressed by a vigurous hand. 

—The National Academy of Sciences held 
asession at Columbia College, in this city, 
last week. Papers were read by Profs. 
Hall, Loomis, Langley, Alexander, Scud- 
der, Rood and others, and a reception was 
given the members of the Academy by Dr. 
Henry Draper. 

—A German Jewish paper believes that’ 
the Zulus are descendants of Ishmael. 
Among other facts in support of this theory 
it notes that circumcision is practiced, that 
Abraham is a common name among them, 
that they detest pork, and that the laws re- 
specting individual purity are very similar 
to those prescribed in the book of Leviticus. 

—The proceedings of the Congress which 
met at Naples on October 26th to promote a 
generai disarmament throughout the world 
terminated with a scene of indescribable 
confusion, amidst hissing, applause and 
other demonstrations, owing to the opposi- 
tion of persons who disapproved the object 
of the Congress. Placards bearing the 
words, ** Live Trieste ! Live Trent! Death 
to Austria !’’ were posted on the walls of 
Naples in the morning, but were torn down 
by the police. 

—This year there were 112 applicants for 
admission to the St. Petersburg Medical Col- 
lege for Women, “Of these,” says the 


brews, 3 Lutherans, 2 Roman Catholics, and 
1 Armenian. The ladies were subjected to 
a preliminary examination in arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry, tngonometry, physics, 
and the Russian, the Latin, and the French 
or German language. Seventy-seven ladies 
passed a satisfactory examination in all 
branches, 49 of whom were Greek Catholics, 
26 Hebrews, 1 Lutheran, and 1 Roman 
Catholic. Many of them received the high- 
est mark (5) in Latin, all of them the bigh- 
est in French or German, and not one of 
them in Russian. In Russian gymnasiums 
and seminaries particular attention is paid 
to the foreign languages, and very little to 
their own. 


A 
WEAK BACK. 


IBENSON’S CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER, 
Overwhelming evidence of their superiority 
ver all other plasters. It is everywhere recom 
mended by Physicians, Druggists and the Press 


The manufacturers — a specialaward and 
~ — medal given for porous plasters at the Cen 
Exposition, 18%6,and | Paris Exposiiion, 1878 


Their great merit lies in the fact that they « 
the ouly plasters which relieve pain at once, 
Every one euffering from 
Rheumatism,Lame KBack,or Weak Back 
‘old on the Chest, Coughs, or any loca 
pain or ache should use Benson's Capcine Po- 
rous Plaster and be relieved at once. Price 25c 
sold by all Drugzgists. 


Of the Multitudes whose avyocations restrict 
them to sitting posture. more than two-thirds 
suffer from Constipation. Do they not know that 
ap occasional! resort to 


Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient 
would prevent all thetr misery? Its regulating 
properties are up caralleled. 

SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


RICHARD'S 


TTVEETOTAL 
ONIC 


THE GRFAT TEMPERA NCE cae FOR 

SPEPSIA AND NERVOUSNESS 

The best regulator of the LIVEK and KIDNEYS, 

ape she best BRAIN and NERVE tonic in the 

world. 

W. men find it a panacea forevervy weakness and 

debility ; it etimulates al! the vital forces,and re- 
stores the careworn, exbaasted system to the 
healthy vigor of younger years. 

Free from alcoholic davgers tt makes no drunk. 
ards, and must be tried to know the perfect health 
ard strength ite use Insures. Depot 18 Vesey &t. 


Druggists sell it. 
Delluc's 


To it teeerve 


Biscoti 
cau. 8.P. Hair Tonic 
- ANGELIQUE Ee = Toilet Waters, 
m 635 BROADWAY 
x NEW Glycerine Lotion, 
m Pectoral Cough 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Swrup. &c., &¢ 
1879. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST 


Artistic 
Furniture, 


IN 

Queen Anne. Eastlake 
and other styles fore 
warded to any ad- 
dress on applica- 
tion. 


WARREN WARD & CO., 


75 & 77 Spring St., New York. 


LANDS“HOMES 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI. 
000,000 acres of well watered, timber and 
prair’ e lands adjacent to the St. Louis and 

an Francisco R’y for sale, at from $2.50 to 


per acre, on seven years’ time. Fxceilent 
or stock, fruit, and agricultural! purposes. 

Free transportation to those who purchase 

land. Send for maps and circulars to 


wW.H.COFFIN, LAND COMMIGS'R 
TEMPLE BVUILOUING. ST 


4 GOOD WATER 


~ 


ehromos, l0c. Star Prt’g Co.. 


“Golos,” 66 were Greek Catholics, 40 He 


| £0 Curomo. Bnowfiake & Cards, with name, 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


rGo 
COMPANY. 


FURNIT NITURE CU. 


The Largest, Cheapest, and Most Reliable Retail Furniture Ware- 
house in the World! 
Size of Building, feet front by 125fee: deep. An lilustrated ma'led free up application. 


BROOKLYN FURNITURE COMPANY, 


Nos. 559 to 571 FULTON SIREFPT, BROOKLYN, NvY, 


The Most Exten- ( 
sive Showrooms. 


GEO. H. 


The Largest Stock. Carpet Warehouse, , 


The Choicest Pat- 


terns. 607, 609 and G11 Fulton St., 


The Lowest Prices. | 


BROOKLYN, N. ¥. 


) Oil-Cloths, 
Linoleum. 
Matting. 
Window Shades, 


Smyrna & Turkey 
Rugs and Mats. 


TITUS’ 


The Mcsomber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegarce in shoes, co 
forming them to the shape of tnefeet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
IS THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes t* order and pooss in stock al! 
kinds of Bouts aad Shoes 


1839. 1879. 


HARDENDERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


\ 
2 (CARPETS S \\ 
Sally & 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Larze saa of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


AXMINSTERS, MOQUETTES, WILTONS, 
VELVETS, BRCSSELS, TAPESTRY, 


Lignums, Oil-Cloths, 
Maitings, Etc., 


ALL AT LOWES1 PRICES. 
HARDENBERGH & CO, | — 


GEO. W. & £. BENNETT, 
SHIRT MAKERS AND MEN’S FURNISHERS, 


336 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 
Fine Shirts made to order, and the most com- 
plete assortment of Furnishing Goods. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
Puccersor to DAYTON & CARTER, 
530 Falton Mtreet, Brooklyn, N.Y oe 
DEALER IN 
HOUSE -FURNISHINC COoOODSsS. 


Furnaces. *toves.and Fire Piace Heaters «!wayeon 
baod.and eutuointhe most anitke manner. 
Grates, Fenders, and Fire sets in great variety. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


w. e China and Gias« Geeds, Majolica. 
edeweed one Ware. A fine ae 
sortment nzes, and Klegan' 
Fancy Geede of own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


and Ne. 146 “tate “.. Chicage. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of PALL and WINTER GOODS 


A epeci-it® mede 


BEST 


The Best the Cheapest! 


Directions tor Self-Weasurement fur- 
nished on application. 


ved. 
ECK EAR. ROY LAUNDRY: 
are and (us iaundried equa! to se. 


Cu. | 213 Falten St., near Cencord, Brooklyn, 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 


121 Atlantic cor. Henry Brooklyn, N.Y. 
AIWAYS OWN BAND 


PILLSBURW’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and ali «ther ch Drands of flour. 


The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 


received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS UF ALL KINDS, 


and general assortwent of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


BURT'S SHOES. 
The Best SHOES are 


THOSE MADE KY 


EDWIN C. BURT, NewYork 
SEND TO 
E. D. BURT &CO., 
287 Fulton street, 
Broo lyn, N. 
whoare his SPECIAL AGENTS 
for their 


luetrated 
Catalogue 
and Price 


All 

wders will 
receive pr attens.vn. Pieuse mention this 
pub: ication. 


MME. A. BENTLEY, 
428 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Importer of Millinery. now ready. 

Large ass rtme 
Ostrich Feathers. aney Wings, Jetted 


Beaver Felts and Fre: ch Felts Le all the latest 
Biyles and Shad 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
er the stating 

ey saw the ve ment in 
the Christian Union. 
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Nov. 5, 1879. 
~ HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 


—— 


ey readers of the Ce RI®TIAN UNION wi«hing 


Health, Comfort, and Economy 


ARE PROMOTED BY THE USE OF 


BARSTOW’S 


WROUGHT-IRON 


SUPERIOR TO A 
STEAM HEATER, 
AT ONE-THIRD THE COST. 


tre r«upplies: BOOTS and SHOES fur 
the season can obta'n al: the various styles 
fo LADIES, MISES, GENTS ane eaceiient 
uality and «t ar Wee ic 
MILI -LER 26W at ‘iat N N.¥. 


FIXTURES, 


Fine Clocks and soon 
PORCELAIN LAMPS, 
AND 
Ornamental Metal Work. 


NEWEST AND MOST DESIRABLE STYLES. 


Estimates for heating 
Public or Private Build- 
» ings im any part of the 

country furnished on ap 
plication. 


BARSTOW STOVE CoO., 


Providence. R. % Uocton Street. Boston: 
Water Street, New Vork: 
Manufacturers «tft Furnaces, Ranges, stoves, etc.. 
uses. Ihe mvet pu pular ever 

‘or quaiityan finish the ackoowiedgea 
standard mre thar thirty years. 
Send tur lilustratec Circul lar. 


ARYVES’ PATENT FOOT 
POWER MA: HINEKY. 
Cireu ar “awa, Scro!l Sawa, 
Formers, Moo rti-ere, 
‘lenoners,&c Foractual work 
she p Durinesrs. 
COMPLETE UUT#ITS for Me- 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS (if desired), 


specially adapted to furnitureand decoration, 
unequalled in excelience of style and work- 
mansolp. 


Mitchell, Vance & Co., 


836 & 838 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
ORGAN PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY, 


bien Tong chu: les ao. Amateurs. 
Knee W tol vearea. tool 
New Pianes, eens. ay regent Tee. —~ ON TRIA L it 
Address Dance! F, Beatty, Washington, low Jersey. esired. 


say where you read this. and 
sera for cata'ogue 
and pricelist. W & JOHN 
BARNEs, Kuck ford, 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu 


USE DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant Oil- 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
MAKE and SAVE 
MONEY 


BY USING THE CELEBRATED 


kino, as Switches, 
Curis. Krigzetia, In 
Too P.eces, Wig-, Hats 
Jewelry 


etc.. eta, 
eave both time and Money 
by .allipg at our Estab 
or Dy sending 
fur our :ateat Uiustrated 
Catalogue. which ie maii- 


ee. Ava 

| PRINTING PRESS HAUSSER & (0., 

Any smart boy can readily manage itand do hu ce of dor 300 Grand ™t., 
ilsave BU MEN New York 


fare of ur. 


kind in the market. 


PERFECTION SPRING MATTRESS. 


The above cut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBI.E BFD a ard SPRING MATTRESS COM- 
BINED, made without frame, without tuft«, a'weys lo order; no gare; 
warm in winoter.anda COMPLETE BED OF ITSELF; and Best a 
Mend fur Price List and Circailar. 


coo! tinsummer, 
article of its 
Elim St., N.Y. 


mica! 
LDRICH & WHITING, 


32 Calibre. 


and REBOUNDING HAMMER, 


THE EXTENSIVE 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 


Manufactorv at SPRINGF lELD, MASS, 
M. W. ROBINSON, Ceneral Agent, 


SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


is owing to their BELIABILITY, 


SAPETY and DUBABILITY. They 
come into market literally 
without biemish. Four 


Sizes: 2, 2, 3 and # Cal- 
ibres. The 2 and #4 have 
rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. Whena Kevolver is 
required it should be 
reliable. 


79 Chambers Street, New York. 


periodicals: 


ADAMS, BLAC 


REDUCTION PRICE! 


Before selecting vour Sunday-school Helps tor 1880, send for free 
The National Sunday School Teacher ; The National 
Scholar’s Weekly, and The Little Folks. 


samples of our 
Quarterly ; The 
They are Reduced in Price, Newly 


Illustrated, Re-arranged, and in every way made better than ever. 


R, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


alit sses for B $6 to $22. 

ard Presses as low as Rotary f ot and steam power presses Goods sent C. O. D., with 
200 to $16. winwuse. Sends rhandsome illus priviiege of examination. 
ated 124-4 truction and Spe imen B k, entitled 

HOW TO PRINT 

and: wy tote PRINTER'S GUIDE, the pare 

ti ulars, J. W. Date SHADAY & Co aad Muanulace 

turers, 723 nut Street, For Charches, etc,, spown to BE 
“The Model Press asses an yth ing Tthas 46. are at THE MEN 
about paid tur two weeks. —LDENSON & M LL, biarte Weert Troy New 
well, lw not take and “ tthe Model Vountings. free 

Press. It | in less than m ever $200.— 

J. 11. STARR, Ti artt f ve Perfume! Chromo, Carts, nameon, 1%, 49 BMired Carts ant 
wel a Pr In my own saved aboug fine Pocket Kuife, Se. b Album, Game Authoss 
a year ly its use, Me. mphis, lena.” Pun Cards, Bre (unten ie. 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


FORT HAMILTON. 


Sa 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Botent ent Svanaowr, and the Park Grownds are beautifully 
a 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Consu ting Physician- THBODORE L. MASON, M.D. President “ Collegiate De- 
sriment of the Isiand College Hospital.” A‘tendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assisted 
y a staff of re.ident physicians. secre’ary and J. WILL 

The dbuvdings are constructed for this spectal purp se. and they are more comp!ete and better 
adapt d furthe treatment +f Dips ‘mania and the Uoium Habit than th se of any simiar institution tn 
existence They are si.usted oa ooe of the m st attractive pormts on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biuff within one th msand feet of the Narrows, commanding u ful! view of the whole Kastern 
Sno re of Staten Isiand, the br ad expanse of the Upper an’ Lower Buy, d with the represen 
tative sails ‘f ali nations, ans inclosed on tae horimaun by the biue Outiioes of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atia..tic Uceun to the south. 

There «re seperate dint: rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There is also 
a lecture ro wm tor relig) services, readings, c »pcerts. etc. Ati the New York morning and several! 
Otber newspapers and periodic:ls are regularly taken. 

‘ne Managemen! i+ systematic, thor ugh, and adequate. There has been no change tn the staff of 
or other active officers nce the inauvuration of toe Home, eleven years 
the Classificatwn of patients or ginuted with ant is pecniiar t this Being determined 
and regulates aponastr ctly eommerc a! casts, it 1s made to depend uo the character of the lodging. 
rd, anJ other dations whicn the patients or their friends are wiiiing pay for. 

By this equitab e arrangement we are enabled to offer buard, washing, an’ medica! attendance at 
rates Vary'og frum to per week. Those paying $'4 and upwards, saccurding to size aod situation 
quarters selected, are provide i with 4 single apartment and a seat at tabl« In private dining ro: m— 
the acc M@vdati ons In the seiect rooms and the table oeing la every respect equal to those of a first- 
clas* h :te:. Hvoms to suit miy be had up terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkabie Immunity from Death—The total teath-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
One per ceot., or une death to every tw. oundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment io the Home bas oven voly one case in eight huadret during the same period. The rest 
Were dying admitted. 

The Kestraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
Patient to avai! himself of al! the recreation, amusement, and en): yment which the billlard room, 

& and ou/! «rounds, readins lectures. conceris, musical exercises, etc., coupled wih the suciety of 

telligent agreesbie fellow ‘nmat-s, can impart. 
ine— i De established co.e of dircipiine is comprehended in the observance of “ the ‘aw 
Of propreety,” as universally unverstood oy gentiemea aod ladies in the guidance of weli-reaulatea 
family aod socal reationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary apolication or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the timite of the grounds of the institution 
enforced. Kor mode and terms of admissiva apply to she Her. J. WILLST £, Secretary Superin- 
tendent, at the lastitution, Furt Hamuiton (L. L.), New York. 


tiena. 


SCROLL SAWS 
‘SCROLL SAWS, 
ANCY 
DESIGNS, » SAW LADES 
tor ter Screll Saw- 
ing, F and Dex- 
ter 
Class Teol Chests. 


Fend for our Circular. 


J. T. PRATT & CO., 
53 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


HERCULES SUPPORTING CORSET 


THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED 
ABDOMINAL CORSET. 
Patented Nov. 19, 1873. 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steel.............. 2.75 
It supports the abdomen natnrally. It cannot 
stretch. It gives reiief to and isa per- 
fect-Stting Corset in every respect. 
For sale by ail first-class dealers in the U. &., or 
ples sent on receict of price, by 
LEWI™ SCHIELE & CO.., 
Sele M’f’rs, New York, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


per for Ladies er Men. $50 
$100 per Menth eesi'y made selling 
LIA Abs By WRIGHT'S new b ok, entitied 
THE COMPLETE HOME; the Morais, Liea!th, 
Besuty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money. 
Savings and Spendings are al! clearly dealt with in 
fascinating style, full of anecduteand wit, holding 
the threads of a charming narration of family tife. 
rfuil and extra terms, address 


J. C. MeCUL & Philadelphia, Pa, 
An Blegant Helida ay Present. Agiit bound Au- 
tograch A with 48 beautifully engraveo pages, 


also 47 quotatiuae. all for postpaid. P..). 
etimos taken. 


Agents waated. Frankiin Bros.,. 


West Haven, Ct. 


AGENTS 


xpeneee, Or allow «large 
wo ir veo 
ple free. 


~ANT* D Agents for’ Wm.! LOYD GARRISON 
ano His Times,” by OLIVER JON BSON. with 
troduction by JOHN G. WHITTIER. The pewprean 
watching and waiting forthisb k. N. splen- 
Wicde-aw-ke canvassers. B. 


O., Pubs., Cornhill, Boston. 


[7 STANDS at THE HEAD 
>> 


A Child can Ran it. 


SO SIMPLE 


It Requires No Oare. 


SO STRONC 


It Never Wears Out. 


OMESTI 


(Established 
in 184%. 


Three Cents 
For postage, 


ADDRESS, will 
bring you 4 post-paid 
SPECIMEN of the 
AMERICAN 


with 354 ENGRAVINGS; , 
and Descriptions of 


200 

COOD THINCS for 
Your Own Use, for HOLIDAY, & 
Wedding PRESENTS, etc. read- 
lly obtained, without 
Cash Outlay. Address 


ORANGE JUDD CO 


245 Broadway. 
New York. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


 UMMIT 


Shetf.—The most 
e agent made 


ress &, 


335 Be. Se. 3rd St., Phila., Pa. 


& 


AGENTS Fer — Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
ges. 475 Miustrationsand Mans, 
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44 
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| gk | 
For 
Postage, 
| $1.50 a Year. 
| 144.47 In ten days; another, $73.00 
| n two No 
| Address EK MAN & CU... Marshall, Mich. 
ary on the entire “criptures (fy ? 
everpublished, Price, $3.75, 
RADLEY, & Oo., N. 4th St., Phil's. Pa. 
Li 


